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The papers which follow were read on the occasion of the dedication of 
the new libraxy building at Indiana University, Bloomington, on October 
9 and 10, 1970. With the exception of the dedicatory address by Gordon 
N. Ray, which appears first, the remarks are presented in the order given. 

‘‘A Model of Academic Library Service" by Alan R. Taylor was the 
focus for a symposium devoted to academic library service. Professor 
Edwin H. Cady, using his prerogative as long-time Chairman of the 
Faculty Library Committee and consultant to the President of Indiana 
University on library affairs, appropriately digressed from the role of 
discussant to place on record some of the history and the names of a 
few of the individuals involved in the various planning stages which 
led to the new building. He further made some profound observations 
for future library development. 

Stephen A. McCarthy and Professor Marvin E. Olsen were mildly and 
gently critical of Mr. Taylor's model. 

Dean Joseph R. Hartley delivered the University address to guests 
attending the dedication dinner on the evening of Friday, October 9. 

Saturday morning, October 10, was devoted to a symposium on library 
managemenl^old and new style. The three participants, John H. 
Moriarty, Eldred- Smith, and David Kaser, speaking from their accumu- 
lated experiences and observations, offered different approaches to a 
managerial style for academic libraries. 

Gordon N. Ray's dedicatory address was so timely and significant that 
permission was granted to AB Bookman's Wt^ekly (November 16, 1970) 
and to The Review (February, 1971), an Indiana University publication, 
for publication previous to its appearance here. 



Cecil K. Byrd 

Indiana University Library 
January, 1971 
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Indiana University Library Dedication Address 



by GORDON N. RAY 



The dedication of this splendid new Library has been chosen as the 
climactic event in Indiana University’s Sesquicentennial celebration. 
Although this decision necessitated delaying the dedication ceremony for 
sixteen months after the building’s actual occupancy, no more appropriate 
choice could have been made. When the Library’s site was selected in 
1940, even when its construction was decided upon in 1962, it was seen as 
one more step, though obviously a very important one, in the orderly 
development of a stable institution, the purpose and usefulness of which 
were hardly open to question. Its dedication in 1970, when the plague of 
politicization has infected Indiana as it has all of our great universities, 
becomes a reaffirmation of faith in disinterested learning in a time of 
doubt and trouble. 

As it happens, the Library has a particular interest for me. I knew 
Indiana University best as an undergraduate between 1932 and 1936. That 
too was a political age; one in which a far larger part of our population 
than today had reason to complain about the existing state of things. And 
complain they did, but they did not take the universities as their bases and 
targets. I had gone to a very good high school in a northern suburb of 
Chicago, and, as I look back, candor compels me to admit that several of 
the classes which I took as an Indiana freshman represented a decline 
from those I had at New Trier. (Of course this was long before the 
University had achieved its present eminence.) My program included a 
course in French, for example, where the main work of the semester 
consisted of learning the equivalent terms in that language for the parts 
of an automobile, this being the instructor’s hobby. I exempt from my 
adverse judgment a lively class in economic history taught by Chancellor 
Wells, then an instructor in the College of Commerce, though I have to 
confess that thirty-seven years later I can specifically remember only one 
thing about it. Mr. Wells said in his first lecture that he would wear a 
different tie to every meeting — and he did ! Many of the students I knew 
seemed perfectly ready to accept what was offered them as long as they 
were not distracted from sports, social life, and making ^‘contacts” which 
would be useful to them later on in the ‘‘real” world — that is, world of 
competitive mid-America beyond campus boundaries where the all too 
audible majority of those days was firmly in control. 

You may be reflecting that this was not a propitious intellectual setting, 
but you would be wrong. These imperfections didn’t really matter, for 



there was the University Library. It was not only the shortest way out of 
Bloomington, as disgruntled students used to say, but it was also the Uni- 
versity's chief educational instrument. Though the building had barely 
reached its quarter century, it even then had an old-fashioned air about 
it — an air of being a pleasant backwater, remote from the busy, work- 
aday world — which suited well with the promise it held out of that end- 
less, unhurried reading by which bookish youngsters ‘^make the happiness 
they do not find.” Even freshmen in those days could arrange to wander 
through the stacks at will, and I must have been one of thousands of 
students who dated their intellectual awakening from the chance they were 
thus afforded of following freely from book to book whatever subjects 
engaged their attention. 

At any rate, I left Indiana University with the conviction that the 
Library was its heart and soul. In the years that followed, I had the 
opportunity of seeing close at hand, as American universities became 
more vital to the national welfare and as the services they rendered 
grew more extensive and sophisticated, how their libraries came to be of 
central importance to nearly every university activity. It must be granted, 
nonetheless, that this rise in status has been attended by certain disadvan- 5 

tages. Libraries are now “big business,” and if no one thinks of them any 
longer as pleasant backwaters, the sort of self-education encouraged by 
their former character has perhaps he?n rendered less easy. Moreover, 
under the sharp and continuous scrutiny to which libraries are now sub- 
jected, a series of threats to their well-being has developed which has 
caused them to exist in a state of permanent crisis. Let me characterize 
the chief menaces of the immediate past, the present, and the immediate 
future. 

In 1966 Mr. Marshall McLuhan made his famous pronouncement that 
the book was “obsolescent.” “It is like the dinosaur just before it dis- 
appeared,” he contended. “It is having its last big splurge.” Just as west- 
ern civilization shifted from manuscript to print in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, be maintained, so in the present electronic age we are 
shifting from print to the image and the spoken word.^ For a time Mr. 

McLuhan's deliverances caused a good many people, including some 
economy-minded university administrators, to ask if libraries needed to 
be supported any longer on the grand scale. But now the high tide of 
McLuhanism has receded, and if anything the book is even more thoroughly 
established than before as the principal means of serious human communi- 
cation. Indeed, communications engineers themselves have sometimes been 
turned into book lovers as their researches have piled up evidence con- 
cerning what books can do and electronic gadgets cannot. Listen, for 
example, to Mr. Bruno W. Augenstein, a physicist who is Vice-President 
of the Rand Corporation: 



If we compare a book with a typical electronic gadget, the first thing that strikes 
us is that the book is (naturally) anthropomorphic to a far greater extent, and can 
be used in a variety of ways which the electronic gadgets cannot. . . . 

Some of the information features of the book, particularly as contrasted to 
electronic gadgets, which appeal to me are: 

The match to the human scale (the hand and eye particularly). 

Portability, no artificial power needs or requirement for power outlets. . . . 
Indefinite storage life without degradation. 

Relative permanence of information, compared to risks inherent in electronic devices 
where sheer inadvertence can destroy the information. 
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Ability to function as an information transmission and storage device over an 
extremely wide range of environments. 

Excellent file, random access, and search features. 

Ability to mark up, annotate, or make manual corrections on text. 

High information-density capability. 

Immediate usability (no needs for warm-up, programming or reprogramming, re- 
formatting, etc., as your use requirements shift). . . . 

Moreover, a book can be a work of art: in binding, typography, paper manu- 
facture, texture, visual imagery, design, and so on. . . . Also, as a human artifact, 
a book provides much more of historical continuity than does an electronic 
gadget. ... In short, a book appeals to many more needs, senses, and appetites 
than its competitors can hope to do — and that is why I doubt that book collecting 
will ever be seriously eroded as a pursuit by the collection of electronic gadgetry.^ 



The present menace to university libraries is of a more sinister kind. Per- 
haps I can best set the stage for my account of it with an anecdote from 
Jim Bouton’s Ball Four, a candid diary of the 1969 American League 
baseball season. During a game between the Yankees and the Seattle 
Pilots a disagreement led to the players of both teams erupting from their 
dugouts onto the field. The ensuing melee was not serious, few baseball 
fights are, but the Seattle police nonetheless intervened to restore order. 
Whereupon Ralph Houk, the Yankee manager, was heard to exclaim in 
outraged tones: “What the hell are cops doing on the field? . . . Pve never 
seen cops on the field before. They ought to be at the university where 
they belong.”® 

But even if we accept the astounding assumption that for the first time 
in American history the natural locale of violence is the university, we 
might still think that university libraries would be spared. Surely even 
today they remain relatively quiet places, refuges from what Henry James 
called “the bigger brutality of life.” Yet, in fact, they have turned out to 
be accepted targets for attack. From one coast to the other attempts to 
damage or destroy their collections and the buildings in which these col- 
lections are housed have occurred. At Harvard in the spring of 1969, for 
example, a volunteer guard of professors, which included some of the 
most distinguished scholars in the country, maintained a watch in Widener 
and Houghton Libraries for ten nights in a row in order to repel possible 
assailants. Serious loss was avoided there, but some universities have not 
been so lucky. Unhappily Indiana University’s misfortunes were the worst 
of all. 

On February 17 and May 1, 1969, fires in the basement of the old Library 
destroyed 4,000 volumes of newspapers and 40,000 books. These collections 
were important pai*ts of the University’s holdings in American history and 
German literature, the latter amounting indeed to half of Indiana’s 
strength in that area. Every effort is being made to replace what was de- 
stroyed, but at best this will be a long and difficult process. Reflecting 
on this episode, one cannot but remember some hard words from a hard 
man. Hundreds of libraries in the English-speaking world have inscribed 
over their portals the famous sentence: “A good book is the precious life 
blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life,” but few people remember the antithesis with which Milton 
began this sentence in his Areopagitica: “Many a man lives a burden to 
the earth.” 

The future threat to the welfare of university libraries is one that has 
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always been present but which the next few years will see intensified to 
the point of crisis. Whereas universities have been accustomed for many 
years to live with an annual growth rate of 10 percent, it appears that 
they are now going to have to adjust themselves to an annual growth rate 
of 2 or 3 percent'* In the resulting period of financial stringency every 
university activity will be required to justify itself. Most will inevitably 
be held to fixed or even declining budgets, and only a fev^ will receive 
what might be called “most favored nation” treatment. How will libraries 
fare in the bitter internal struggle for priority status which is bound to 
result? 

The question is a crucial one, for there are built-in inflationary factors 
in every university library budget. I am thinking not only of the mounting 
cost of books and periodicals and of the rising salaries needed to recruit 
and retain the highly trained experts who handle these materials, but 
also of the multiplier imposed by the growth of knowledge itself. Take, 
for example, the category of serials, that is to say scholarly, scientific, 
and technical jounials, which in university libraries account for between 
one-third to two-thirds of the total acquisition budget. 



Every minute of the day an estimated 2,000 pages of text comes off the presses 
of the world. Seventy-five thousand scientific and technological journals are 
being published in 65 different languages and more arc being born daily. The total 
number of articles these joumals print annually exceeds a million. Over 3,000 
abstract journals attempt to compress these materials into manageable proportions.® 



These were the figures for 1961. I have seen none of more recent vintage 
—perhaps because librarians find them too horrendous to contemplate — 
fcut they must now be a great deal higher, and they will go on rising. Yet 
a librarian cannot say: we will add no further specialized journals. Uni- 
versities extend through all areas of knowledge, they ask their faculty 
members to be scholar-teachers, and the scholar or scientist in each of the 
hundreds of fields into which knowledge is now fragmented has to have 
access to the latest findings in the journals of his discipline. 

The urgency of steadily maintaining a university library’s program of 
acquisitions can hardly be overestimated. The concept of “deferred 
maintenance” simply does not apply in this area, in part because library 
collections, unlike scientific equipment, are not replaced but added to. 
During the time I have known the American academic world, I have 
seen several great universities — Chicago, Michigan, and Stanford, to 
mention only the most salient examples — slight their book budgets over a 
period of years in order to find funds for other programs. They have 
subsequently seen the error of their ways and have embarked on desperate 
“catch up” campaigns, only to discover not only that the dollars thus 
belatedly provided buy far less than in the past, but also that the missing 
books simply aren’t available any longer. 

Harvard University has always been the bellwether for American 
university libraries. A study conducted in 1966 predicted that if the 
Harvard College Library merely maintained its existing level of acquisi- 
tions and services, its annual operating expenses would reach $18,000,000 
by 1980. The accuracy of this prediction was not questioned then; one 
guesses today that, if anything, it has become a gross underestimate. 
The Harvard University Library’s operating expenses for the last academic 
year were approximately $10,000,000; Indiana’s for tl:i same year were 
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more than $5,000,000. Hence if Indiana too is to do no more than maintain 
its present library program, it will somehow by 1980 have to meet an 
annual bill of at least $10,000,000. 

You may be asking if the Indiana University Library deserves this sort 
of continuing investment. I welcome this question because it allows me to 
turn from gloomy forebodings to praise of present accomplishments. In 
what follows I can only hope that the University’s professionals, Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Byrd, will forgive my carefree, amateur approach to their 
subject. Putting aside such important matters as information retrieval 
and interlibrary cooperation, which receive due attention at Indiana, I 
shall speak only of three crucial elements in its library complex: the 
service collection, the general research collection, and the rare book collec- 
tion. The first two overlap to such an extent that they can fairly be con- 
sidered together. Indeed, like other leading state universities, Indiana has 
in effect smuggled a thriving general research collection into Bloomington 
under the cover of its service collection. That is to say, it has justified in 
terms of rising undergraduate enrollments, library appropriations which 
have, for the most part, gone for books and periodicals used by faculty 
members in their I'esearch. 

Not that Mr. Wells, Mr. Stahr, and Mr. Sutton deserve anything but 
praise for their budgetary sleight of hand. Indiana University’s great 
achievement during the past thirty-five years has been to raise itself 
into the circle of elite American universities (I would myself put it among 
the top twelve in quality) despite a comparatively narrow financial base. 
It has done this by a consistent emphasis on academic excellence every- 
where in its program: in its selection of faculty, in its admission stand- 
ards, and, not least, in its library collections. So in 1969 Indiana ranked 
thirteenth among American universities in the number of volumes in its 
library and eleventh in total library operating expenses,'^ even though it 
fell several notches below these rankings in its total academic budget. And 
now, of course, it has provided a fitting capstone to this record with the 
imposing building which we are dedicating. 

The final component in the Library’s holdings gives Indiana University 
a quite special asset. The Lilly Library, which reached its tenth anniver- 
sary only last week, has become within this short period of time one of 
the country’s great rare book centers. Only a handful of universities in the 
United States have anything like the wealth of special collections which 
Mr. David Randall, Indiana’s own “grand acquisitor,” has assembled 
there, with the munificent patronage of Josiah K. Lilly and Bernardo 
Mendel and the constant support of Chancellor Wells. The Lilly Library 
is strong in a wide range of materials drawn from the past, including 
British and American literature from the late seventeenth century on; 
British history from 1640 to 1800; American history from colonial times 
on; Latin American history from Columbus through the independence 
period; European expansion from Marco Polo to Captain Cook with em- 
phasis on the Spanish, Dutch, and Portuguese empires; landmarks in 
the history of science, medicine, and technology; and American popular 
music from the late eighteenth century through the 1940’s; not to men- 
tion “high spots” in numerous other fields. Under the direction of Mr. 
Randall and Mr. William Cagle the Lilly Library has also developed an 
imaginative program for bringing together important primary mate- 
rials illustrative of today’s culture and history. For example, the first 
editions of more than 300 living authors are bought as they appear, 
ephemeral publications documenting the social and political unrest of our 
time are sought out and preserved, and the papers of leading scientists 
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and politicians are being acquired as opportunity permits. 

Indiana University is particularly to be congratulated on the harmony 
which has prevailed between its general research library and its rare book 
library. It isn't always easy to persuade Dobbin and Man of War to run in 
double harness. If a professor is denied a $40 subscription to allow him 
access to a learned journal in his departmental library as well as in the 
main library, he may take personal offence when he reads that his uni- 
versity has acquired a rare book for $4,000. There was an unseemly row 
at the University of Texas this summer, for example, during which a 
member of the faculty library committee denounced that University's 
remarkable collection of rare books and manuscripts in a series of articles 
with such titles as ''Library Plight Blamed on Caviar." 

This line of criticism is not only petty but ignorant. Usually rare book 
collections are developed, as they have been almost entirely at Indiana, 
out of gifts. Collectors who wouldn't think of aiding a university in any 
other way will sometimes be overwhelmingly generous in adding to its 
rare book library. Their state of mind may be irrational, but it is also a 
fact of life. Moreover, rare book libraries afford the best possible illus- 
tration of the truth in Voltaire's paradoxical phrase, "le superflu, chose 
tres necessaire." Great public institutions like the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
the British Museum, and the Library of Congress; great private institu- 
tions like the Morgan Library, the Folger Library, and the Huntington 
Library; the libraries of great universities like Oxford, Harvard, and Yale 
— all these taken together contain the primary sources on which our knowl- 
edge of the past is based. They belong far more to the world community 
of scholarship than to whatever local clientele they may serve. That Indi- 
ana University is in the process of becoming a link in this great chain 
should be regarded as one of its chief distinctions. 

I return finally to a topic on which I touched earlier when I remarked 
on the seeming anomaly of dissidents choosing university libraries as 
targets. The public finds these attacks bewildering, yet a little considera- 
tion will show that there is a dreadful logic behind them. To an anarchist 
only the present is importai.t. Libraries are massive reminders of the 
long view, of the degree to which the past controls the present. Their 
very existence constitutes a denial that society is bankrupt, that our cur- 
rent problems are so urgent as to be possibly terminal, that the four horse- 
men of the apocalypse will shortly ride us down. In society's balance sheet 
they represent the capital funds of the mind. Hence those bent on the 
destruction of the present system have some reason to regard them as 
objectives of strategic importance. 

Let me illustrate this point by an episode from '|he early life of Dame 
Rebecca West, whose career I have recently been studying. (Some of you 
may know one or another of her novels from The Return of the Soldier to 
The Fountain Overflows, or her classic study of Yugoslavia, Black Lamb, 
Grey Falcon, or perhaps The Meaning of Treason in which she deals so 
expertly with the psychology of political fanaticism.) Dame Rebecca grew 
up during the years before the first World War when feminist agitation in 
England reached a pitch that makes our own Women's Liberation move- 
ment seem colorless by comparison. While still in her teens, she made her- 
self the most eloquent and forceful of the feminist writers of those days 
through her articles in the Freeivoman and the Clarion. But this brilliant 
girl, though she burned with indignation at the inequity and grossness of 
her age, took too broad a view of the human situation to remain perma- 
nently a political fanatic. After seven years of militant agitation for 
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women's suffrage, and indeed for radical principles generally, she found 
herself reflecting during a time of meditation that followed a crisis in her 
personal life: 



One has to use flame to burn the galloons [gaudy trimmings] from Europe and 
the tame squalor from life, and in the end one may so easily turn this weapon 
of fire on oneself. By the heat of its desires and adorations the mind may become 
like hot wax: incapable of receiving the sharp impressions which are all it lives 
for. The fire by whose blaze the soul is meant to lighten the world may burn it 
d 'Wn to its foundations and leave it a smoking ruin. . . . The fervent purpose 
may destroy its instrument and die frustrated. It brings not only personal disaster 
but it is a treachery against the orderly procession of generation after generation 
which we call life. . . . The tragic hurt the community: they live impulsively, 
they spread excitement, they make preposterous demands on the patience and 
service of those of goodwill. They wreck the peace for which the race must seek 
for the sake of the future.’^ 



This remarkable personal document shcv."s a young revolutionary con- 
10 verted to philosophical conservatism by her reflections on what her reading 

has told her about humanity's past. She came to see that political passion 
threatened her very raison d'etre as an intellectual by dimming the clarity 
and precision of her mind, and she concluded that the continuity of life 
which she had been trying to destroy, "the orderly procession of generation 
after generation," was in fact necessary to the "peace which the race must 
seek for the sake of the future." When Dame Rebecca wrote this essay she 
was still only twenty. The conversion that it records was the basis for the 
comprehensive and humane outlook which has made her subsequent career 
as a writer so distinguished. 

I have tried today to suggest why the dedication of Indiana University's 
new Library as the culmination of its Sesquicentennial celebration may be 
regarded as a symbolic act. Let us hope that the ideals for which this 
building stands will still flourish fifty years hence. If they do not, the 
University may never celebrate its Bicentennial. 

Gordon N, Ray is President, John Simon Guggenheim. Memoml Founda- 
tion, 
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A Model of Academic Library Service * 



by ALAN R. TAYLOR 



One would do well to remember the old Kantian maxim that experience without theory 
is blind but theory without experience a mere intellectual play, 

Ludwig von Bertalanffy 
General System Theory^ 1968, p. 101 



12 Communication has been defined by Raymond Ross, author of a well- 

known textbook on speech communication, as “a process involving the 
sorting, selecting, and sending of symbols in such a way as to help a listen- 
er recreate in his own mind the meaning contained in the mind of the 
communicator.”^ For Jurgen Ruesch, a professor of psychiatry, however, 
''the concept of communication would include all those processes by which 
people influence one another,”^ and he proceeds to enumerate and briefly 
describe sixteen different modes of communication ranging from written 
communication to communication through the arts,^ 

The fundamental premise adopted (but not argued) in this paper is that 
the function of the library — and hence of librarians — is concerned with 
the communication process or system of communication between a group 
of communicators whom we may conveniently label authors and another 
group we may call readers. That a particular individual may belong in 
one group at one moment and in the other at another is irrelevant for the 
time being. The characteristic which distinguishes our authors from other 
kinds of communicators is that their elected medium of communication is 
the written or printed word; and I'eaders as a group of receivers of com- 
munications are distinguished from other receivers by selecting the same 
medium. Hence an author cannot communicate with an illiterate through 
the medium of the written word; if any communication at all is to take 
place between them, an alternative medium will have to be selected by both 
individuals. 

A corollary to the first premise is that broad generalizations about 
the function of the library, and indeed about the profession of librarian- 
ship, therefore should relate directly in some way to the theory of com- 
munication. 

Since we are dealing with a communication process or system, one valid 
approach to problem-solving or analysis is the device of model building, 
that is to say, building a model in the manner defined by Enders A. 
Robinson as "a simplified and idealized abstraction whose purpose is 



developing the ideas represented in this paper I have to acknowledge the assistance 
rendered by my students over the past few yea^rs and^ in pa/rticula/rt thank April Leglert 
Lester PourciaUy and J, Michael Rothacker, who were both critical and constructive. 
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to approximate the behaviour of a system*.”^ As Herman A. 0. Wold 
indicated: 



'■'t 

■ . ‘!i. 







New ideas take the form of new models; there are verbal models vs. highly mathe- 
matical-formal models ; there are models that aim at forecasting, and other ones that 
have no further aspirations than an analysis of the past; and so on and so forth. 
Each branch of science is a collection of models.® 



Bearing in mind not only Robinson's strictures that *'a model of necessity 
must always be a compromise between simplicity and reality, but the 
encouraging utterances of Herman Wold tht,t “the road of model building 
has no end. If a successful model is built, this means that more time and 
effort can be devoted to problems that have not yet been mastered,"^ we 
may turn to existing models of communication as a basis from which to 
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build one of our own. 

Ross, for example, presents communication models by H. D. Lasswell, 
John B. Carroll, D. K. Berio, Sister Ignatius Marie Wulftange, three by 
Wilbur Schramm, and one by Claude Shannon and Warren Weaver which 
has been widely used in information science.® Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory 
Bateson have described similar models,® and on other occasions we have 
used the model presented by Leonard Doob in Communication in Africa?° 

The Shannon and Weaver model of a communication system seems to 
me to serve as a useful starting point, and it is set out schematically in 
figure 1. It consists of an information source, which selects a message out 
of a set of possible messages; a transmitter, which changes the message 
into a signal, which is sent via a communication channel to a receiver, 
which changes the transmitted signal back into a message to arrive at the 
final destination. 

In oral speech. Weaver explains, the information source is the brain; the 
transmitter is the voice mechanism producing the varying sound pressure 
(the signal) which is transmitted through the air (the channel) ; the ear 
and the associated eighth nerve is the receiver; and the brain of the auditor 
is the final destination.” The model is further elaborated by adding a 
noise smirce; the concept of noise is defined as anything which is respon- 
sible for making unwanted additions, distortions, or errors which change 
the transmitted signal.” 

Shannon and Weaver are primarily interested in telecommunications, 
the nature of “information,” and the message-carrying capacity of radio 
and telegraphic channels, but I suggest that their model serves as a useful 
conceptual framework around which we may construct a model appropriate 
to the graphic communication system between our authors and readers, 
the system which is predicated on the medium of written and printed 
documents. For the moment I would like to concentrate on documentary 
materials, printed books and journals, the traditional stuff of libraries, in 
order to keep the model as simple as possible for the purposes it is intended 
to serve. To those who would complain .and point out that libraries are now 
concerned with other media and are no longer exclusively concerned with 
documentary sources, I would argue that this development supports, and 
does not detract from, my original premise that libraries are concerned 
with communication. For certain purposes, however, it may be more 
appropriate for an author to communicate with his readers through an 
alternative medium. Poetry and the drama dwell in the realms of both 
written and verbal arts. A phonographic or tape recording of T. S. Eliot’s 
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The Wastelandy for example, may be a more suitable medium for com- 
municating the author’s sense of verbal aesthetics; for the scholar intent 
on stylistic analysis of the poem, however, the printed text would surely 
be the most suitable medium. An elementary guide to the dissection of the 
frog in the form of a colored filmstrip would, I imagine, be of greater 
value to a beginner in the laboratory than a printed technical manual or 
even a recording of verbal instructions without further visual aids. 

In our model, by definition, our source is the author, and to maintain a 
high level of abstraction this term is intended to convey all authors, 
singular and plural, individual and corporate, living and dead; our destina- 
tion, the reader, on the other hand, is singular, individual, and veiy much 
alive. Our model will not tolerate any dead readers ! 

Let me proceed to elaborate the model to complete at least the most 
significant steps in between: clearly an author has to verbalize his mes- 
sage — if only in his own mind — and to encode his message by means of a 
script or other writing system, in order to produce (what for our purposes 
will be the first in a subseries of channels) what I am going to call the 
ultimate manuscripL Ultimate manuscript is an admittedly clumsy term 
to present “that particular form of the author’s message which the 
author himself wishes to communicate to his readership,” and the version 
the author submits to his publisher. The ultimate manuscript is as likely as 
not to be a typescript, and if the author is wise it will be an electrostatic 
copy, but the general notion is, I think, a useful and valid one. 

Now most of us are well aware of the increasingly significant role which 
publishers’ editors play in altering or otherwise amending the work of 
authors — particularly of literary authors — but the practice is quite wide- 
spread in newspaper, magazine, and journal publishing, too. Glancing back 
to the Shannon and Weaver model for a moment, one can deduce that 
editorial activity in this manner may be considered an example of noise. 

A publisher or quasi-publisher* carries out two separate functions: the 
first is the editorial function, under which the ultimate manuscript may 
undergo certain changes as it is prepared for printing or reproduction by 
whatever method selected; the second is the distributive function. It is 
necessary then to show each of these steps in the elaboration of the model. 

Having elaborated the channel and delineated process in the shape of a 
triangle and thing (object or institution) in the shape of a box, our model 
thus far will, in diagrammatic form, resemble figure 2, 

At this point it becomes necessary, for reasons which will become clear- 
er subsequently, to introduce yet another variant in the channel, one that 
was merely touched upon in passing above — the variant physical forms in 
which messages from authors are published. Here I would like to dis- 
tinguish the five most significant physical forms of graphic communica- 
tion, namely reference books (books in which the content is so arranged 
that they are intended to be consulted, rather than read from cover to cov- 
er), books and monographs^ pamphletSy periodicals and magazines, and 
ne%vspaperSy and glide over the facts that we know there are people who 
read the Encyclopedia BHtannica arid the Manhattan telephone directory 
from cover to cover, that almost any book can be used as a reference book 

* Quasi-publisher is the term used to include all those associations, institutions, agencies, 
or individuals whose prime function is not publishing, hut who may choose to publish on 
their own behalf reports of research or other activities. Thus o- university press is 
not to be rega/rded as a quasi-publisher, but a university library which publishes any 
kind of publication under its own name may be considered a quasi-publisher. 



under certain circumstances, and that it is extremely difficult to produce 
a clear, concise, and meaningful definition of each of the categories enu- 
merated. At this point I am anxious to maintain a level of broad generality 
and merely distinguish certain categories which libraries usually recog- 
nize and to which they afford some special kind of treatment. 

The model at this stage still lacks an important component in the com- 
mercial channel in the communication system, namely the bookstore. Once 
again, since we are operating in the highest realms of abstraction, it is 
quite permissible to include in this box every conceivable form of purveyors 
of printed matter, from the street corner newsstand and the drugstore 
paperback counter to full-scale bookstores such as Bren tan os of New York, 
or Blackwell’s of Oxford. At the same time we have to make a place within 
the system for the secondhand or antiquarian bookstore, recognizing that 
it does not form part of the same channel but acts as a recycling device 
from one “generation” of readers to another, so that the lines have to be 
drawn slightly differently. All that remains is for us to add the reader 
with his eye and optic nerve, and the model of our communication system is 
complete. The diagram in figure 3 represents the bare minimum essentials 
in our primary system of communication between authors and readers. I 15 

suggest that it is an adequate model of the author-reader communication 
system which holds whenever a reader obtains his reading matter without 
recourse to a library. And from what we know of the private circulation 
and sale of books, periodicals, and newspapers, it takes place without re- 
course to the library frequently enough to be regarded as the nom, that 
is to say the rule rather than the exception. 

At this point I would like to suggest that the library is literate society’s 
device to facilitate the system of communication between author, past and 
present, and readers. We have then to elaborate the model still further 
so that we can consider not only the primary communication system 
already discussed, but the secondary communication system via the 
library; in this instance I wish to focus particularly on the academic 
library. But the academic library is in itself a separate subsystem, far 
too complex to be shown in our model by a simple black box. It is neces- 
sary in the first place to augment the model by delineating the fact that a 
process of selection takes place determining which materials are to be 
accepted into, or acquired by the library. Selection is carried out by three 
different groups: (1) the bookstore (i.e., usually a wholesaler or jobber) 
by a system of standing or blanket orders; (2) the faculty^ which repre- 
sents a special group of library users outside the system; and (3) the 
librarians. We have denoted this by drawing three triangles (indicating 
the selection process) in each of the appropriate places in the schematic 
representation of the model. 

Although many librarians commonly consider the library system as 
though it were bifurcated into the so-called “technical services” and “public 
services” divisions, the traditional dichotomy is, in my opinion, not merely 
irrelevant but positively harmful. For the purposes of our model, we wish 
to identify only the fundamental functions or processes carried out within 
the library — acquisition, cataloguing, classification, reference, and circu- 
lation. Special attention is also given to the most important different 
forms of material which, because of their physical differences or some 
other characteristics, traditionally require some kind of special or separate 
treatment in the library store. The model has already recognized five 
different categories (reference books, books and monographs, pamphlets, 
periodicals and magazines, newspapers) ; to these it is appropriate to add 
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rare hooks, government publications, theses, and microforms, the last 
usually being a mere substitute for one of the forms already mentioned. 
We could continue and mention maps and atlases, and all sorts of other 
varieties of books and documentary nonbook materials such as plans, 
manuscripts, and archives, but I do not wish to overload the diagrammatic 
representation with excessive detail. 

The model, at its present stage of development, is set out in the diagram 
in figure 4 with the detail of the academic library subsystem in figure 
4a. It still lacks an important component, however. We have structured 
our model in terms of a communication system and said practically nothing 
at all so far about the nature of that which is being communicated, prefer- 
ring to cloak the nature of the communication with the technical term 
message. This is the point where we have to diverge radically from the 
information scientists who care a great deal about the characteristics of 
messages. Unfortunately the information scientists have pre-empted the 
rather handy term ‘‘information,” and have endowed it with highly 
specialized meaning. For the purposes of our model we are only concerned 
with showing that the messages which flow through our communication 
system may or may not convey information, but we would like to stress 
their extraordinary diversity. 

It may be useful, however, to postulate the existence of a kind of “re- 
servoir” of knowledge, opinion, and aesthetic and cultural experience avail- 
able to an author, and note in passing that an author may, in selecting and 
formulating his message, utilize any one of a combination of his mental 
and physical faculties — imagination, cogitation, memory, perception, obser- 
vation, etc. — in drawing upon this reservoir. If we wished to be more 
precise, we could make some sort of distinction between the reservoir 
available to a culture or a society on the one hand and a particular in- 
dividual on the other. Let us for the moment lump them all together and 
assume that the size and composition of the reservoir available to a partic- 
ular author are determined by the culture to which the author belongs, as 
well as the erudition and experience with which he personally is endowed. 
Presumably an author like C. P. Snow possesses a singularly large personal 
reservoir, and it is the same reservoir whether he is communicating in the 
form of a novel like The Masters or the other works in his “Strangers and 
Brothers” series, or whether he is communicating in a polemical form, a 
work such as The Two Cultures. 

At this point I would like to consider for a moment another institutional 
device created by literate society, namely the university. The university 
may be defined in various ways, but regarding its primary functions the 
authorities are practically all agreed. Commenting on what he clearly per- 
ceived as the dual function of the university, our own Chancellor Byrum 
Carter used the following words: 



It [the university] is the carrier of the intellectual traditions of its culture. It is 
the conservator of our past, obliged to pass it on to a new generation, thus ensuring 
the continuity of civilization and civility. But the university is also the reinterpreter 
of the past, the critic of the present, and the tester of the novel.^s 



Implicit in these words is first the idea that the prime function of the 
university is the conservation and communication of the contents of a 
society’s reservoir, which we have postulated. The second implication is 
that to augment and enlarge that reservoir by means of research is the 



other function. I suggest that the central position of the library in the 
university is derived from the fact that the medium most widely used for 
both conserving and communicating the contents of this reservoir is the 
printed document, and it is this factor which imbues our academic and 
national libraries with their singular importance in society. 

In an earlier era the university library in Europe and the United States 
seems to have placed greater emphasis on its role as conservator and, in- 
deed, in so doing functioned to the positive detriment of the communication 
process. More recently the university library has learned to combine the 
functions of conservator and communicator, and while it would be unfair to 
regard the library as an impediment in the research process in general, its 
role is more akin to that of passive acquiescence. I would like to suggest that 
the university library has a much greater potential as a more dynamic 
agent in both the communication process and in the research process than 
is generally realized by most librarians and by the scholars who utilize 
libraries. 

The model is, as we said at the outset, a model of a communication sys- 
tem, but it is also a model of the bibliographical process in the sense that 
Egan and Shera define bibliography — as . a carrier system for ideas 

and information analogous to a v/ell-articulated railroad system for the 
transportation of physical commodities.”^^ But further in their paper 
they define bibliography as means for locating a graphic record of the 
content desired by the prospective receptor,”^® the dynamics of which, they 
go on to suggest, are the reverse of the dynamics of mass communication. 
While I am in basic agreement with most of Egan and Shera’s ideas in this 
regard, I would prefer for the time being to label the communication 
process from left to right in the model as ‘'the bibliographical process” and 
its reverse as the “bibliographical research process.” 

While our model presupposes the existence of an enormous number of 
authors generating a countless number of different messages with random 
and unknown destinations, we may readily assume that a particular reader 
in the university environment is unlikely to be satisfied by being fed mes- 
sages at random. The message needs of the university reader are pre- 
determined, and it is possible to hjqpothesize about some of the ways in 
which this predetermination takes place. In the most elementary situation 
the reader’s message needs are predetermined or assigned by his professor, 
usually in a very specific way which includes the name of the particular 
author and all the details of the channel — ^in other words the title of the 
book or journal article, probably the imprint too, and the assumption that 
the book may be found in a particular library. Thus, the reader approaches 
the communication system via the library subsystem with all the necessary 
data. It is like handing a person a telephone with a jack, all the necessary 
connections already having been made. Then all he needs to do to receive 
the correct message is to plug in the jack. 

The standard method which university libraries utilize to facilitate 
communication in this situation is to create a so-called reserve system in 
which the contents of the collection are predetermined by the reader’s 
professor. It is a very straightforward and uncomplicated system with 
simple aims, and we may note that it conforms to the cybernetic view that 
“the structure of the system is an index of the performance that may be 
expected from it.”'* 

The reserve system is quite adequate to perform the functions expected 
of it; but we would be unwise to expect anything more of it. Yet there is 
good feedback in this system, and its major problems are usually derived 
from outside the system in areas over which neither the librarian nor the 
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professor can exercise any control (e.g., missing books or stolen books 
unreported; bookseller’s inability to supply a book quickly enough). 

The situation which we have just described i^epresents the most elemen- 
taiy use of the academic library system by a potential user. It is so 
elementary in fact that a particular professor may elect to avoid it al- 
together and opt for the other system — ^the commercial nonlibrary system 
— by pi-evailing upon his students to purchase all their assigned readings 
at the bookstore. Or the professor may go one step fui’ther by preparing, 
mimeographing, and selling to students copies of the required texts. In this 
instance he is acting as his own publishing and bookselling channel. 

The Ideally interesting problems in university librarianship, however, 
occur when we consider user needs at the other end of the spectrum — in 
the complex situations which arise when the reader is a research scholar in 
the humanities or the social sciences. By research scholar I am thinking 
of a graduate student conducting research for his dissei'tation or a faculty 
member pursuing postdoctoral research. If we define research as any 
activity designed to enlarge the boundaries of present knowledge, then 
some kind of library or bibliographical research will have to be undei’taken 
to establish what those boundaries presently are before they can be en- 
larged, even though the “pure” research may actually be carried out in the 
field or in a laboratory situation. Some pure research, particularly in the 
humanities and in the realm of ideas, does, of course, take place in the 
libraiy. 

Vaiious factors distinguish the elementary from the complex situation. 
In the latter the researcher is self-assigning in his message needs; in the 
initial stages of his reseai’ch, moreover, he is often unable to identify any 
of the channels with the greatest likelihood of carrying the messages he 
is seeking. In the elementary situation the reader is concerned with a 
restricted and identifiable number of messages; in the complex situation 
the researcher is anxious to have available all those messages with poten- 
tial relevance to his topic in order that he himself may make a selection. 
Looked at in another way, it is possible to imagine the researcher poised 
on the right-hand side of the model faced with the task of obtaining the 
knowledge he needs from the reservoir, which we postulated as lying 
behind the author, at the extreme left of the model. The channels in the 
model are rather like a maze, and, like the laboratory rat, the researcher 
has to make his way through the maze to the other side by the shoi*test 
possible route, avoiding dead ends wherever possible. 

There is a direct route, however, which we have not indicated on the 
model, and that is the channel of direct dialogue on the pai*t of the re- 
searcher with the appropriate author. In effect, quite an elaborate com- 
munication system of this nature does exist, nourished by the national and 
intemational proliferation of conferences, conventions, and congresses, but 
there are less formal ways in which the so-called invisible college^ is sus- 
tained.^7 Really the invisible college deserves an entire model all to itself, 
but for our purposes it is sufficient to note that it exists and to represent 
it on our model, if we so desii*e, by means of a simple direct line of com- 
munication from author to reader. We may also note in passing that the 
graduate student who often most desperately needs the facilities of the in- 
visible college is not privy to the system. There was a caii:oon in the Neiv 



*The invisible college is the name given to the nucleus of prestigious researchers in a 
sub field of science who keep each other informed about new results and new activities* 
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Yorker a few years ago depicting two men in conversation at a cocktail 
party being approached by a third, younger man. The caption read: 'If 
you don't have a Ph.D. — scram!" 

In the research situation the central ongoing problems of academic 
librarianship finally resolve into three fundamental questions: (1) how 

best to develop services to the library user so that the bibliographical 
research process is facilitated; (2) how best to develop the library system 
or systems; and (3) how best to develop the collections in the store. From 
a further study of the model it is possible to suggest some ways in whicli 
solutions to these problems might be sought. Bear in mind that the lines of 
communication run horizontally through the system and in effect may be 
isolated one from another in broad divisions by fields or disciplines. 

In the first place, since the library is only a secondary system but the 
library users are attempting to communicate by means of the total system, 
the academic librarian should emerge from library school with a thorough 
understanding of the whole communication system and the relationships 
between its components, not merely of the library subsystem. By way of 
an aside here I would like to suggest that the study of this total communi- 
cation system should be the scholarly discipline which underlies academic 19 

librarianship. On other occasions I have used the term bibliography as 
the appropriate name for this discipline. Something like it was proposed 
almost twenty years ago when Egan and Shera called for the creation of 
a much broader new discipline which would “provide a framework for the 
effective investigation of the whole complex problem of the intellectual 
processes of society.” They proposed to call the discipline social epistemol- 
ogy, and its focus would be the “analysis of the production, distribution, 
and utilization of intellectual products. . . . Graphic communication provides 
objective evidence of the process.” Social epistemology appears to be 
broader in scope than bibliography in our model and clearly has failed 
to catch the imagination or indeed many adherents, possibly because it is 
too broad. Bibliography is already a word overburdened with several 
different meanings. A new discipline deserves a new name, and I would 
like to put forward the claims of catenics, which is derived from catena, 
the Latin word for a chain; ail the good words in the classical Greek 
lexicon seem to have been misappropriated by others before me. 

Since the bibliogi'aphical research process is only one aspect of the total 
research process, librarians should have a thorough grasp of the total 
research process and research problems if they are to operate in the 
bibliographical research process with optimum efficiency in the fields with 
which they are concerned. No one individual is endowed with the span of 
mental aptitudes, nor can one expect an individual to acquire the kind of 
specialized knowledge required to function effectively in all fields. As a 
profession we have fostered the notion of librarianship as the last strong- 
hold of the true Renaissance man. The time has surely come when we have 
to abandon this concept, restructure professional education, and prepare 
academic librarians to function in the research process as specialists in a 
particular branch of knowledge. 

Once librarians have mastered the principles and methodology of 
bibliographical research for themselves and acquired a full understanding 
of the operation of the bibliographical system, they can play a veiy impor- 
tant role in the academic program of the university by teaching the skills 
of bibliographical research not only to research students, but also to under- 
givaduates, who increasingly are demanding to be allowed to do their “own 
thing." The undergraduate’s “own thing" is often outside the ambit of 
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his professor, and he approaches the library system exhibiting many of the 
same characteristics of the researcher at the graduate level. If this phe- 
nomenon persists and grows, as I personally think it will, I feel that the 
rationale underlying the separate undergraduate library and, indeed, our 
whole concept of reference service will need a thoroughgoing reappraisal. 

We have already noted the existence of the invisible college. Don 
Swanson has deplored the fact that ‘'the implications of the existence of 
such groups seem, however, to be ignored in most visions of future infor- 
mation services.'’^^ It should be pointed out that the librarian who is a 
subject specialist not only knows the identity of some of the members of the 
appropriate invisible colleges in his field, but he can be an important and 
useful “fringe man’' in the invisible colleges where problems of bibli- 
ography and documentation loom large. Rarely a “full member” himself, 
nevertheless the librarian can occasionally gain access to some of the col- 
lege’s privileges and benefits on behalf of a struggling doctoral candidate. 

If we could represent our model in three dimensions instead of only two, 
we could more effectively demonstrate the relationships between sei 3 arate 
library systems. As it is, we have tried to make our library box do double 
duty by representing both the library (in other words, all university 
libraries) and a particular library. The additional lines around the library 
box in figure 4a are not intended to make a square into a cube, but to 
represent an effort to convey the idea that the library box on the diagram 
is only the nearest one out of several thousands of library systems ranked 
parallel to the one on our model and stretching not only across the nation, 
but across most of the world. 

One of the ways in which librarians can enhance their services to library 
users is by breaking down, softening, or penetrating the vertical barriers 
which separate one library system from another. From the point of view 
of the library user when we introduce him into another library system we 
are proliferating the number of channels. Undesirable though this is in 
one way, in another way we are creating a range of potential open chan- 
nels when the one first approached turns out to be not a channel but a 
cul de sac. 

The prevailing system of interlibrary loan is the most elementary ex- 
ample of the way in which one library system may penetrate another, and 
its speed and efficiency have been greatly enhanced by the creation and 
publication of union catalogues and more recently by the use of TWX — a 
modern technique designed to facilitate the sending of messages. So far 
we have used this technique to send brief messages requesting books and 
periodicals. The time will surely come when we use a much more sophisti- 
cated piece of apparatus like TWX to transmit the actual messages con- 
tained in the books and periodicals. 

But interlibrary loan which relies on the chance possession of a par- 
ticular book or document by another library system is a somewhat nega- 
tive approach to the problem of facilitating research. One of the most 
significant developments in academic librarianship over recent years has 
been the much more dynamic role which organizations like the Center for 
Research Libraries and other similar consortia are playing in developing 
and rationalizing not only their collections, but their level of service too. 
Edwin E. Olson of the Maryland School of Library and Information 
Service is currently engaged in a major study of over one hundred library 
consortia which have been organized during the last twenty to thirty years 
by both public and academic libraries. Olson’s study will attempt to 
identify the factors involved in the achievement of the goals of consortia 
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and other kinds of library aggregates. The result of his study should, 
hopefully, facilitate greater cooperation between existing library systems 
and the creation of new cooperative ventures. 

The academic library profession has certainly become much more con- 
scious of the fact that positive library service in addition to simple inter- 
library lending is increasingly being sought by library users. The recently 
established office of Inter-Institutional Librarian at Indiana University, 
designed to facilitate cooperatiorx among the four Indiana state universities, 
is a noteworthy example of this kind of awareness. 

Academic librarians in general have been both innovative and ingen- 
ious in developing new systems to bridge the communication gaps between 
separate library systems, and services to the libraiy user have thereby 
been considerably upgraded and enhanced. But library administrators 
have been slower to apply the same kind of innovativeness to the internal 
structure of the individual systems. The impediments to change are of 
course enormous, and the innate conservatism of our profession is not the 
only determining factor. The internal organization of most university 
libraries is unconsciously predicated on the bibliographical process rather 
than the research process, and attempts to overcome this deficiency have 21 

resulted in additions and adjustments to the system rather than radical 
changes. The only major university libraiy that I know of which has made 
a serious attempt to restructure its intemal organization so that the lines 
of administrative cleavage run parallel to, instead of perpendicular to, the 
flow line of communication, is that of the University of Nebraska, which is 
organized on divisional lines based on broad subject fields.’^ Of the uni- 
versity libraries which have deliberately augmented their systems to 
facilitate the research process, Indiana’s scheme of subject and area 
specialists, as I have stated on another occasion, has a great deal to recom- 
mend it. It ensures positive feedback from the reference process directly 
to the selection process. The same effect, of course, occurs in branch 
libraries too. 

In those library systems which lack subject specialists in the social 
sciences and the humanities, the scientific disciplines and the professional 
schools of medicine, dentistry, and law, which traditionally possess separ- 
ate lib ''ary subsystems, may well be better served than the former, which 
usually share the collections and the services of the university’s centralized 
library system. The overlapping inherent in the literature of these fields 
acts as a powerful impetus to centralization. University libraiy systems 
over the past few decades have been typified by a tendency to centralize 
services and to decentralize the collections, the physical location and group- 
ing of books and journals being perceived as a kind of service. A consider- 
ation of the model suggests to me that we have to give very serious atten- 
tion to the factors which are involved and which should detei'mine under 
what conditions we should decentralize services and the collections or 
decentralize services and centralize the collections. Here we could profit a 
great deal from research which would yield some statistical data. 

It remains only for me to say something about collection development 
in the light of the model. I have already touched ever so lightly on this 
area, and it should by this point have become clear that I perceive the 
library as a cybernetic system in which the collections in the system should 
be developed in response to feedback which arises at the interface between 
the reader and the reference process in the library. A selection process 
which takes place outside the system takes place without benefit of feed- 
back and is therefore, in terms of the model, bound to be inferior to 
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selection which takes phne inside the system. I was rather gratified to 
come across an article in the issue of Lihrai'y Quarterly for July, 1970, 
which provides some empirical data in support of this contention. The 
author of the ai’ticle evaluated book selection and book collection usage in 
five different universities and found that: 



there is a real (statistically significant) difference in pattern of use of current- 
imprint English-language monographs. The differences exist in the order predicted; 
that is, librarians selected more titles that were used than did faculty members 
or book-jobbers, and faculty members selected more titles that were used than did 
book-jobbers.“0 



I do not wish to suggest that the use factor is the only or even the most 
important criterion, but the general principle is still valid. 

The model also suggests to me that in building a potential research col- 
lection in a subject field, we have to pay attention to all the genre repre- 
sented by the physical forms delineated on the model. In other words, we 
22 will not have a real research collection which utilizes the full spectrum 

of genres or foims in, for example, one of the social sciences if we only 
develop a collection of books and periodicals, say, and neglect the pamph- 
lets and the government publications. 

Finally, in focussing on the process of book selection, I wish that my 
mathematical abilities were of a higher order, for I have a strong suspi- 
cion that a great deal of book selection theory could be rendered into mathe- 
matical or statistical models. Such models would be enormously useful in 
budgeting for collection development and for projecting future costs. They 
would also enable us to determine those areas of overall collection develop- 
ment which are currently being covered by individual libraries and which 
could best be covered by cooperative or consortia kinds of aiTangements. 
The model also suggests, I think, that all messages contained in all docu- 
mentary sources are potentially of significance to the researcher. The 
identical concept is expressed in that law of library science which finds 
expression in the popular phrase first enunciated by my archival col- 
leagues: ‘The junk of today is the research material of tomorrow!’’ The 
final task of academic librarians will be to ensure, through the development 
of library networks and much more sophisticated schemes of cooperation 
than we have at present, that that “junk” will be available to the researcher 
when called for in the future. 



Alan R. Taylor is Lihrainan for African Studies, Indiana University. 
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Views and Reviews 




by EDWIN H. CADY 



Though I feel authorized by some of Mr. Taylor’s remarks, as we shall 
see, to certain observations, I do not feel competent to deal with his models, 
those magnificent heurisms. I feel lost — in admiration, I must hasten to 
add. 

Instead, I feel most adequate to the general occasion in celebrating some 
of the history behind the creation of Indiana University’s new Library 
and, encouraged by Mr. Taylor, in glancing at two main topics which re- 
main vitally present: (1) at what might rashly be called the sociology of 
the university library; (2) at certain urgent problems of institutional de- 
finition. 

Celebration is the nicest part: of victory and heroes I sing. Those of you 
who have read the elegant redaction in the current Library News Letter 
know that for generations the history of our libraries was hard, poverty- 
stricken, and too frequently catastrophic. For every practical purpose the 
whole story rests there within a sentence on paga three: “In 1940, 434,000 
catalogued volumes were reported; today, the libraries have an estimated 
2,700,000 volumes.’’ 

Most of the men who participated centrally in that academic miracle 
are alive, and many of them are present. To some of us fell the privilege of 
shipping out on a climactic voyage, the final quest for the indispensable 
Library. There is a point there which I heard definitely put by President 
Stahr. The first time I waited upon him in his office (intending to discuss 
an entirely different problem) , he spent an hour asking pointed questions 
and concluded in a tone of almost indignant commitment: “I thought,’’ he 
said, “a first-class University had, a first-class Library !’’ In effect he was 
enlisting with an Argosy already launched. 

President Herman B Wells, with that exquisite sense of timing which 
has so often seemed uncanny, had already dispatched what turned out to be 
a lucky crew in quest of that Golden Fleece — “a first-class Library’’ — which 
had long eluded us. I wish briefly to celebrate to you some of the heroes. 
More like Columbus than Jason, we had what might be said to be three 
ships. Their names — and now goodbye to metaphor — ^were Administra- 
tion, Librarians, and Faculty. In the administration, under the presiding 
geniuses of the Presidents — ^Wells, Stahr, Sutton — the key men were the 
successive, the sympathetic and outstandingly competent Deans of the 
Faculty: Ralph Collins, Lynne Merritt, Ray Heffner, Joseph Sutton, 
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Byrum Carter, Joseph Hartley. The librarians, who worked ideally to- 
gether, were Robert A. Miller, who gave almost full time to the quest after 
the fall of 1962, and Cecil Byrd, who did three men’s work to mind the 
store so Dr, Miller could be free. 

In the crucial years the faculty were, successively, the Library Review 
and Planning Committee and the Faculty Library Committee. But the 
LRPC of 1962-63 and 1963-64 were the men ! They met weekly for many 
months and did their homework in between. They accepted from Dr, Miller 
and pursued an extraordinarily systematic and faithful education in the 
nature, functions, techniques, goals, needs, and futures of libraries in 
general and I.U.’s Library in particular. From the qualities of weathering 
limestone to gleams in the eyes of experimenters with information control, 
from the idiosyncrasies of student labor to the projected demography of 
Indiana, from traffic patterns to administrative tables of organization, 
they left nothing unconsidered. 

In their review function the LRPC members helped establish the grounds 
of understanding and adjustment which made it possible for a Library 
once close to breakdoAvn in morale and service to cope with enrollments 
which practically doubled between 1962 and 1968 while book holdings ex- 
panded from 1.6 million volumes to 2.3 million. At the same time the Li- 
brary continuously upgraded the professional quality and organizational 
effectiveness of its staff in preparation for the move to a new building. 

In its planning function the LRPC helped convince the University com- 
munity at large that we could (and must) have the Library, that it was 
worth the penalties and the risks, and that we must pay the price (as we 
still do) in the sacrifice of alternative advantages. 

The essential decisions were taken by the Faculty Council, the adminis- 
tration, and the Board of Trustees. Not incidentally, I must pause to 
acknowledge with deep gi'atitude the generosity of those members of the 
community, particularly our scientific community, who chose to sacrifice 
real and vital advantages in favor of what, all painfully, they saw to be 
the general good. 

Much of the history of the LRPC stands in its reports and in the pro- 
gram from which the Library was designed. Of its work on the program 
one can only say that since the building became operative there have ap- 
peared no nasty surprises: it works. 

Personally, in retrospect I find myself valuing not so much the several 
moments of high drama as the often keenly insightful contributions made 
by individuals. As with almost ever 5 d:hing else around here, at the center lay 
the wizardry of Wells. He appointed the LRPC; he saved the site at Tenth 
and Jordan; somebody had the architects go to work at what must have been 
almost the same moment as the LRPC; somebody guessed that just in those 
years, as never before and certainly not now or in the foreseeable future, 
we could squeak out the money — did he know that John Ashton would be 
administering some of the federal program at just the time we would be 
applying? If so, he saw mighty far ahead: but just how lucky can you be? 
We can answer only for ourselves. Also there were, at critical points, 
the devotion to excellence, the flashing comprehension, and the courage 
so characteristic of Elvis Stahr. And then there was a new President, Joe 
Sutton, who as Dean of Faculties had already mastered the price (and the 
means of meeting it) of “a first-class Library.” He knew how to keep the 
faith, and he kept it. 



Because it was unique, and because there will never be another chance, 

I wish briefly to name the key LRPC members and, though really every- 
body contributed to everything, their characteristic functions. During 
those years a mocking couplet often echoed in my thoughts: ''In all your 
parks, in all your cities/There are no statues to Committees.” This is my 
little monument to the LRPC. The people were an education in themselves. 

Imagine what it did to the parochialism of an English professor to discover 
that two of the best humanists were the chemist and the man from Busi- 
ness. If anything generalized the group, it was strong interdisciplinary 
concern . Taken alphabetically, here is the roster: 

1. Robert W. Campbell, economist and Slavist, he has since become 
Director of the Russian and East European Institute. Exact, tough- 
minded, skeptical, challenging, he had to be shown; once shown, 
however, he became an able advocate, a most effective writer, 

2. Quentin M. Hope, linguist, critic, internationalist, has since become 
Chairman of French and Italian. A scholar with broad research 
experience, he brought us a firm common sense, grounding discussion 
in the right usefulness of things. 

3. John Prior Lewis, already an economist of international rank, left 31 

Indiana to advise India and is now Dean of Princeton’s Woodrow 

Wilson School of Public Affairs. With an almost instantaneous 
power to cut through confusions, he insisted on first-class standards 
of quality. I like to see the fire-engine red book trucks which stand at 
the ends of stacks where browsers are asked to put books instead of 
misplacing them on shelves: they are John’s solution to a weary 
puzzle. 

4. Charles Leonard Lundin, historian both of the United States and the 
Baltic, linguist, he emerged as our apostle of clean, modern, dis- 
tinguished architectural design: and the beauty of the building re- 
members him. 

5. Lynne L. Merritt, chemist and designer, also served the Library well 
as Acting Dean of Faculties. Now Vice-President and Dean for Re- 
search and Advanced Studies, he was early a voice of understanding 
in high administrative councils. But on the LRPC he was always at 
once the spokesman for a factual sense of reality and proportion and 
a prophet urging us to consider the promises of the nascent informa- 
tion sciences. Certain open simplicities and flexibilities of design, 
making for ease in future adaptation, reflect Lynne Merritt. 

6. Delbert C. Miller, an urban sociologist, above all else kept attention 
focussed on the people who were going to live for long periods while 
they worked in the Library. The ease and effectiveness of traffic 
patterns show his influence: he even got the towers turned around 
because reorientation would make things easier for the students. 

Thus we moved from metaphors in the instructed imaginations of profes- 
sors, and U j great building came to clothe dreams in stone and steel. But 
really, of course, the Library became what it had to be, the expression of a 
community of which the LRPC members were consciously surrogates. And 
that brings me to report to you briefly on a very live and present problem 
deeply involved in Mr, Taylor’s helpful models. With due apologies to 
Professor Olsen, I think of it as the problem of the sociology of the uni- 
versity library. Both structurally and functionally, of course, the library 
constitutes an institution which looms, sometimes formidably, within the 
institution of the university (and so on and so forth like nested Russian 
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Easter eggs both outward and inward; but it is on the relations of the one 
lesser to the one greater institution that I wish to focus). Structurally, 
the relations of the library, and libraries, to other units of the university 
can become complicated, and I am aware that there remain problems not 
likely to be satisfactorily solved tomorrow. 

But the functional relationships of the library as institution to its 
clienteles strike me as still more obscure, difficult, and fateful. The most 
urgent problems obviously concern relations between the library and its 
largest, most important clientele — the students, with their various bodies 
of need or interest. I think it is fair to say that the library administrators 
and the LRPC found a number of ways in staff recruitment, organization, 
and training, and in building design both operative and esthetic, to make 
the Library more attractive, even enticing, and satisfactory to students. It 
is not accidental that the library cafeteria has become one of the most 
popular meeting places on campus, nor, that within a month after the 
building was opened, my class of freshmen complained that you couldn’t 
get a seat in the tower housing the Undergraduate Library. 

With the facilities of that tower, incidentally, there have been provided 
means of revolutionizing certain kinds of instruction. There can never 
again be excuse for the antique “cookbook” course. If those past two 
sentences suggest that I fear the dangers inherent in the sociology of the 
library lie with its faculty constituency, the suggestion is accurate. Until 
I got used to the situation, as the chairman of committees seeking to as- 
certain and profit from faculty information and attitudes in order to 
improve library service, I learned to be shocked, sometimes horrified, by 
certain faculty postures. By merely quoting from some of my mail during 
the period, I think I could rather horrify some members of this audience. 

But it is much better, I think, to state positively some propositions which 
I think it essential for every professor to keep brightly in view. The 
library is a service facility. Its functions are to acquire, to store, and to 
make available physically, bibliographically, even personally, the books 
essential to the educational and research missions of the faculty. It will be 
able to ascertain its functions and perform them v^ell, largely in proportion 
to the actual, active, participatory good will of the faculty. As functions 
proliferate, as the almost intolerable pressures of growth mount, as con- 
cepts of mission and mode change together with intellectual styles, only 
active faculty good will can prevent the library as institution from falling 
into chaos. Perhaps more to the point, only in proportion as that goodwill 
supports and enlightens the library can that institution meet the demands 
which must be put upon it if a faculty is in truth to be a good one. 

And that leads me to final observation. In terms very like those of 
Mr. Taylor’s paper, the library is in fact a model, a sensitive microcosm 
reflecting the university at large. It astonished me, for instance, to dis- 
cover that the University coal pile over by the power plant keeps in step 
with the book fund. In a summer when the budget is easy, coal is stocked 
against the winter to come, the pile fattens, and supplements can be found 
for the always ravenous book fund. In lean summers they languish to- 
gether. 

During the years while we planned the Library, however, everything 
grew and grew until it seemed that either the balloon must burst or the 
source run out of wind. At the Library the numbers went up and up. 
Books, patrons, services, personnel, and budgets swelled until projecting 
the curves brought us to the not numerically unimaginable date when the 
whole gross product of the state would be needed to fund a Library where 



everybody in Indiana worked. Those rates of gro^vth merely matched those 
of students, faculty, and curricula in the University, Obviously it had to 
slow down and will someday approach a relative stop. And that will bring 
us in the Library, to say nothing of other considerations, to a hard ques- 
tion. Who will decide what is to stop, what is to go? 

In the Library and insofar as the Library serves, perhaps, for a model 
beyond it, that question has come to trouble me. Somebody is going to get 
hurt. In the Library we have long since given up the omnicompetent uni- 
versity, and Tm not sure the multiversity was ever actualized. You just 
can't buy all the books. In Mr. Taylor's word, you can't keep or acquire 
all “the junk." But one prof's “junk" is another prof's field. We can't 
and shouldn't have professors of everything. On the supposition that we 
shall have to cut back some things to give light and air and nutriment to 
others, somebody is going to get hurt. 

And I think the faculty must prepare itself to take a rational, infonned, 
professional, responsible, indispensable part in making such decisions in 
proper concert with administrators, trustees, and others. I suggest that 
individual professors might as well begin to practice for that role right 
now by assuming their functions in proper support of the Library. 33 

In all this, mood and posture are probably more important than anything 
else today. And I find myself drawn to a quotation from a favorite 
philosopher, William James. We did get our Library; we can meet the 
next challenge. Thus James: 
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So far as a man stands for anything, and is productive or originative at all, his 
entire vital function may be said to have to deal with maybes. Not a victory is 
gained, not a deed of faithfulness or courage is done, except upon a maybe; not 
a service, not a sally of generosity, not a scientific exploration or experiment or 
textbook, that may not be a mistake. It is only by risking our persons from one 
hour to another that we live at all. And often enough our faith beforehand in 
an uncertified result is the only thing that makes the result come true. 



It was long and often very dubious before we got our Library — ^but we 
got it: 



This truth^s established and borne out 
Though circumstanced by dark and doubt 
Though by a world of doubt surrounded 



as Robert Frost said. We have it because as a University, a community at 
large, we believed a great beauty of usefulness into being. We shall keep it 
only by continuing to believe, 

Edwin H. Cady in Consultant to the President on Athletics and Lihrai'y 
Affairs and Rudy Professor of English, Indiana University. 
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Comments on “A Model of Acadeinic Library Service” 



by STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY 



I welcome the opportunity to discuss Mr. Taylor's presentation of his 
model of academic library seiwice. I believe that we are indebted to Mr. 
Taylor for this application of the modeling concept to the university library 
and its services. Even though we may have some questions about it, I 
believe we would all agree that it helps us to a better or a different kind 
of understanding of the university library and its operations. Since one 
cannot know too much about the university library, any analysis which 
increases our understanding is most welcome. 

My comments focus on several inferences which Mr. Taylor makes as a 
result of developing his model. My purpose in drawing attention to these 
points is to suggest that it would be desirable, in my opinion, to develop 
the model further in the light of changes which have occurred or may be 
expected to occur in the course of the next few j^ears. 

Development and study of his model lead Mr. Taylor to note with ap- 
proval the divisional plan as exemplified at the University of Nebraska and 
as described by Director F^’ank Lundy in a 1959 article entitled, "The Dual 
Assignment: Cataloging and Reference.” Indiana's use of subject and 
area specialists is also approved as an addition to its system which facili- 
tates the research process. While the emphasis in the Nebraska article is 
on combining cataloging and reference, the advantage of the practice at 
Indiana is considered to be in the feedback from reference to book selec- 
tion. 

Mr. Taylor regards the Nebraska divisional plan as exemplifying an 
internal library organization that parallels the flow of communication, 
whereas the traditional organization of tho university libraiy is perpendi- 
cular to the communications process. Thus by implication the divisional 
plan aids communication; the traditional plan impedes it. The use of 
subject specialists as an adjunct of the traditional organization for selec- 
tion, bibliographic and reference services, reduces the degree of obstruc- 
tion but does not eliminate it. 

I suggest that this analysis includes an inference which is open to ques- 
tion, to examination. The inference is, I believe, that unless a librarian 
has selected and catalogued a book, he will not "know” the book and thus 
will not be able to recommend it or make it available to a researcher. In 
terms of a given book this seems to me absurd; I think it may be equally 
fallacious when applied to a collection in a subject field. 



Feedback from refei’ence and bibliographic services may go to the formu- 
lation of selection policy and to its extension and refinement, just as well 
as to the selection of individual titles. Moreover, the researcher envisioned 
as confronting the terrible communications maze between himself and the 
authors who will respond to his needs is apparently a rather nai’ve begin- 
ner, The appropriate weight to be accorded feedback under these circum- 
stances might be difficult to determine. 

If one infers the contrary to Mr, Taylor, namely that a subject reference 
specialist can ''learn’’ and "know” a collection even though he has not 
selected and catalogued the individual books, that he can use effectively 
and assist others in using the collection, and that he can guide the develop- 
ment of the collection by drafting and refining acquisition policy state- 
ments and instructions to jobbers because he knows its contents and the 
principal lines of study and research, it seems to me that a model of a 
somewhat different configuration might result. 

Although I have no quarrel with the divisional plan in its various man- 
ifestations and I am convinced that university libraries need far more 
subject and area specialists than they now '.ave, I suggest that events 
may be moving faster than Mr. Taylor’s model, or that the model could do 
with furiher projections. 

I do disagree with Mr. Taylor’s view that the division of the library 
system into the technical services and public or readers’ services is harm- 
ful, I I'egard it as beneficial because it has expedited collection develop- 
ment and organization. In so doing it has, in my opinion, been an impor- 
tant element in the improvement of services to readers. 

Consider, if you will, Frank Lundy’s latest piece on the Nebraska divi- 
sional plan, published this summer,^ Nebraska’s book selection is now 
largely done by book jobbers, and Librai'y of Congi'ess catalog cards for 70 
percent of its acquisitions are supplied from the same source. The divi- 
sional librarians have become subject specialist reference librarians. The 
reason for the change was the need to acquire and catalog promptly and 
economically a greatly increased volume of material. One may regard this 
as a loss and regret it; or one may regard it as an opportunity for improved 
services. 

The use of book jobbers and blanket orders, instead of individual title 
selection, has spread widely in recent years. It has its critics and its pro- 
tagonists. There is no doubt that the various systems and plans need im- 
provement and refinement. At the same time, it seems unlikely that large 
and active research libraries can ever return to the individual title selec- 
tion process for a large part of their acquisitions. 

In the field of cataloging and serial records several developments are 
going forward, all of them focussed on standardized records, all of which 
will probably be produced centrally. I have in mind the National Program 
for Acquisitions and Cataloging, the MARC project, the standard book 
number, the MARC serials format, the standard serial number, and cata- 
loging-in-publication, the new name of cataloging-in-source. Moreover, if 
libraries are furiher to "enhance their services to library users . , , by 
breaking down, softening, or penetrating the vertical barriers which separ- 
ate one library system from another,” the importance of standardized 
bibliographical records cannot be overemphasized, 

I don’t know what these developments do to Mr, Taylor’s model. I hope 
that their existence and usefulness can be incorporated into a new version 
of the model which might serve as a guide to research libraries as they 
adapt their procedures, records, and services to take advantage of new 
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techniques. This model, it seems to me, might usefully be concerned with a 
situation in which the university library would devote less of its staff re- 
sources to selection, acquisition, serials, and cataloging, and instead would 
direct a major part of these staff resources to new and improved readers’ 
services. In these new and strengthened services, subject specialists in far 
greater numbers would play a leading role. They would be bibliographic 
specialists, and their selection responsibilities would be at the policy level, 
their reference and bibliographic responsibilities at a truly professional 
level. A university library service conceived in these terms would be 
active, not passive; and a university library career envisioned in these 
terms would be a rewarding academic experience. 



Stephen A. McCarthy is Executive Director, Association of Research 
Libraries, 
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1. Frank A. Lundy, “The Divisional Plan Library at the University of Nebraska," 
Mountain Plains LibTary QuaTterly 15, no. 2 (Summer 1970). 
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Critique of Taylor Paper 



by MARVIN E. OLSEN 
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I certainly do not stand here as a professional librarian, nor as a sociolo- 
gist who does the bulk of his research in the library. I wish I could speak 
as a specialist in the use of systems models, but I can’t claim that title 
either. I have used the system model at times and have found it useful, but 
I’ve not examined it thoroughly as an analytical tool. I have also been some- 
what interested in mass communication theory, which is relevant here, 
but again this is not my major area of work. After expressing all these 
disclaimers, let me simply say, in a more positive vein, that in the next few 
minutes I will try to examine Mr. Taylor’s model of the university library 
as an information system from the perspective of a sociologist concemed 
about organizational systems and communication. 

First of all, by way of background, let me point out that if you perhaps 
felt a little bit bewildered by the diagrams in Mr. Taylor’s paper, you 
needn’t be. There is nothing pai’ticularly mysterious or, for that matter, 
particularly scientific about models. You are not doing research, really, when 
you draw or analyze models,* rather, you’re simply trying to pose meaning- 
ful questions. Models cannot provide new knowledge or answer questions 
since they contain only what is put into them when they are drawn. 
But a model can, if it’s well constructed, serve as an immensely useful 
heuristic tool for helping us to visualize a problem, see relationships 
among its various parts that we may have missed before, generate crucial 
questions, and so on. A model is never valid or invalid, right or wrong, but 
only more or less useful as a tool. To what degree does it help us to explore 
a problem, raise questions about it, suggest plausible hypotheses, and 
generate further thinking? 

I would suggest that the model sketched in Mr. Taylor’s paper is, from 
my limited knowledge of libraries, quite useful up to a point. However, 
there is a point, I believe, at which its effectiveness ends. In a few mo- 
ments I will attempt to identify that point and suggest where the model 
might proceed from there. 

The telecommunications model of Shannon and Weaver with which Mr. 
Taylor begins his analysis is derived from, and designed for, their con- 
cern with one-way electronic communication — transmitting messages from 
a sender to a receiver. Given the kinds of situations they are describing, 
their model is perhaps not irrelevant. But I would suggest to you that any 
model of communication which provides only for one-way message sending 
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is seriously incomplete. It is, in fact, a rather serious distortion of reality 
since the total process of communication always involves two-way or 
reciprocal message sending. In short, a full communication system always 
involves first a message from sender to receiver and then feedback from 
receiver to sender so that the sender knows that the receiver has gotten the 
message. In fact, actual communication is usually much more complicated 
than this, with A sending a message to B, B acknowledging it back to A, 
A then letting B know that he knows that B knows his message, then B 
communicating back to A that he has received this message that A knows 
that B knows, and so on in a continual process. Full communication, then, 
always involves feedback to complete the cycle from receiver back to sender. 

From this perspective, Mr. Taylor’s second figure is depicting only one- 
way message sending, not full communication. But he doesn’t intend this 
to be the final model, so let me just point out a couple of minor points 
about it and then move on. First, I can’t resist jumping into the little 
debate that Professor Cady initiated as to whether dr not editors are mere- 
ly noisemakers in this system, since I am at the present time an editor of 
a sociology journal and spend many hours a week drawing blue lines 
through superfluous words that authors have written. I hope that I’m not 
just interfering with the communication process. At the same time, as 
an author who’s had his manuscripts thoroughly marked up by editors, I 
can appreciate the author’s contention that editors can be just noisemakers. 
Nevertheless, I will maintain that editing, if done well, is not extraneous 
to the communication process. In fact, it is an integral part of this process 
so that we perhaps should picture the editor as a related subsystem who 
exerts imporfant influences on the communication system. We would then 
reserve the concept of noise for inputs that have only disruptive effects 
and are irrelevant to the communication. My second point would then be 
that we might view the reproducer, or publisher, in much the same light — 
not as noise, but in this case as a facilitator, acting as a catalyst to speed 
along the communication process. 

Now let us turn to figure 3, which becomes a little more complicated. 
The various media that it introduces — reference works, books and mono- 
graphs, pamphlets, periodicals, and newspapers — are technically message 
channels through which messages flow. I believe Mr. Taylor does use that 
term in the text of the paper, but he doesn’t include it as a label in the 
model. The bookstores that he brings in at this point could then be described 
along with publishers as facilitators. They enter the communication 
process to help it along but presumably not to significantly change it. At 
the end of this model he might have put in one other little box; in phy- 
siological terms we might call it a brain, but in communicative terms it 
should be labeled the decoding procesSy for this is a crucial step between 
receiving an encoded message and understanding its meaning. The symbols 
representing the message being transmitted must be transformed back 
into ideas, and great distortion can enter the process at this point. Beyond 
these comments on the diagram, however, is my central point that the 
figure continues to represent only one-way message sending, not full 
communication. 

Let us therefore go on to figure 4, representing the complete model, 
and figure 4a, showing the library as a partially autonomous subsystem 
of the overall communication system — or, more properly, a set of inter- 
locked, interrelated subsystems. It vitally affects the communication 
process, but it also possesses its own activities, structures, and processes, 
which of course are the primary concerns of librarians. Even now, though. 
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I would maintain that we have an oversimplified picture of the total com- 
munication system since we’re still thinking in terms of one-way message 
sending. Perhaps, regrettably, this is the way many librarians see their 
profession — as collectors, preservers, and carriers of one-way messages. 
To the extent that this is true, the model is depicting reality, but not full 
communication. 

The unique contribution of Mr. Taylor’s paper, I think, comes in the 
ensuing argument that this traditional conception of library services is 
not adequate and ought to be augmented. He does this by reminding us 
that the academic library is part of the larger university organization, 
which has the dual functions of generating new thinking and knowledge 
as well as preserving and transmitting existing knowledge. If the library 
is to serve the university adequately, it must also perform both these func- 
tions, which he calls the ‘‘research” and “bibliographic” functions. In other 
words, the library must build feedback into its activities so that it can pro- 
vide a full communications process in a reciprocal cycle. 

The paper does give some consideration to feedback when it discusses 
the research scholar or graduate student trying to make his way through 
the library “maze” back to relevant authors. Regrettably, arrows depicting 
this process were not drawn in the model. Much of the rest of the paper 
then deals with various suggestions about how libraries arid librarians 
might better facilitate this “backward” flow of communication — ^by be- 
coming more familiar with the total communication process (which Taylor 
labels catenics) and by reorganizing the library system in various ways: 
providing subject-matter specialists, developing interlibrary communica- 
tion systems and consortia, decentralizing services, making administrative 
rearrangements, and initiating better book selection procedures. As grad- 
uate students — and increasingly, even undergraduates — attempt or are 
required to play the role of researcher “doing their own thing,” increasing 
demands will be made on libraries in all these respects, as Mr. Taylor re- 
minds us. 

In all this discussion, however, the paper treats basically only one kind of 
feedback, which I call indirect feedback, since communication goes from 
author A to reader/researcher B, who then becomes an author himself. 
The total process is closed only if and when A reads what B has written. 
(A full communication system requires live authors as well as readers.) In 
many cases, however, this closure never occurs, and we remain on the level 
of one-way message sending. 

There is, in addition, another kind of feedback, which I would call 
direct. In this case, reader/researcher B communicates directly with A, 
reacting to A’s messages. This process is mentioned only briefly by Mr. 
Taylor when he speaks of going outside the library subsystem to communi- 
cate via the “informal college” of personal communications and profes- 
sional meetings by which scholars keep each other informed of their work. 
The importance of direct feedback in contemporary printed communica- 
tions lies in the fact that messages are increasingly becoming dynamic 
changing phenomena, not static entities as portrayed in this model. Books 
are not, of course, transformed overnight, but they do change through 
time. Reference works are periodically revised, books and monographs 
are rewritten in new editions, pamphlets are updated or superseded, maga- 
zines and newspaper articles are revised in subsequent issues, and so on. 

My point here is that Mr. Taylor’s paper does not ask how direct feed- 
back from receiver B back to author A might be facilitated through the 
library itself, rather than being delegated to the “informal college” outside 



the library. How can the library promote this kind of direct feedback so 
that as long as an author is still living and working he can continually 
modify his own messages ? How can the library help to complete the total 
communication process? This activity is vital in relation to students, who 
are left out of the ^‘informal college,” but it is also increasingly important 
for scholars as academic fields become too large and minutely specialized 
for most individuals ever to communicate directly with one another. 

Extensive developments in this area will very clearly depend on the use 
of all kinds of new and highly sophisticated technology, especially gigantic 
computers. Someday, I assume, we will store all knowledge, not on paper, 
but on magnetic tapes in computers. But we are not here to discuss tech- 
nology today, so let me assume that these technological requirements 
can be met so that we have almost unlimited computer facilities, I shall 
then go on to suggest briefly a few ways in which, perhaps two hundred 
years in the future, a university library might act as a vital link in a 
total communication process. 

My first suggestion might be called a complete reference system. For 
every publication the computer would list all other works that discussed, 
used, or modified the original work. I don’t expect we’d want to go so far 
as to include in the reference system every footnote citation of every work 
published. But certainly every time a later work made any significant use 
of an earlier piece, we would add it to the reference list. When the original 
author wanted to revise his — whether it be tomorrow or ten years from 
now — ^he could go to the library, ask for a printout of the references to 
his original work, and immediately receive a complete listing. He could 
then take account of all these subsequent works in his revision. 

My second idea I label a commentary input system. This procedure 
would be designed for readers of a work who wanted to comment on it to 
the author but who didn’t want to wi'ite a formal, finished work on the 
topic. If we had large enough computer facilities, this reader could write a 
response of perhaps no more than 300 words and then put it into the com- 
puter for storage. It would remain stored there until the original author 
requested commentary output, at which time the computer would give him 
a complete printout of all these messages. Keep in mind that this system 
would operate not just in one library, but throughout the entire society, 
using a centralized computer system into which every local library would 
be connected. Then to complete the communication cycle the author could, 
if he wished, write out his own little responses to his critics, shove them 
back into the computer, and leave them for his readers. In this manner one 
could have a continual process of informal but direct communication going 
on within the library system. 

My final suggestion goes even further and becomes even more radical 
since it does away entirely with the printed media and turns entirely to 
electronic communications. 1 call this an infornw.tion compiling system. 
We might still have books sitting on shelves somewhere, but no one would 
physically handle them any more. The computer would scan all writings, 
separating each one into all its component ideas — what communication 
theorists call hits — and code each bit according to subject matter. All these 
bits from all writings would then be collated by topics and stored in a 
thoroughly cross-referenced filing system. Whereas the reference system I 
mentioned first would merely compile relevant references to written works, 
this information compiling system would deal directly with facts, ideas, 
research findings, theoretical arguments, and other *^bits” of information. 
Whenever a user sought information about a particular topic, he would 
merely punch the appropriate code into the computer, and it would im- 
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mediately give him ever3rthing presently known on that topic, in condensed 
form. Authors, as well as readers, would thus be spared the tedious task 
of poring through pages and pages of irrelevant materials to find the in- 
formation they specifically needed. At this stage of technological develop- 
ment we could have total and instantaneous communication among all 
authors and readers, in all directions. 

All of these proposals are admittedly highly speculative and idealistic 
and won’t exist for a long time to come, if ever. But my concern here is 
not so much with any pai*ticular schemes; rather it is to convey the basic 
point that with sufficient imagination librarians should be able to devise 
systems of communication, using computer technology as it becomes avail- 
able, that would make possible reciprocal, direct feedback from readers 
to authors, thus completing the total communication process. Only as 
libraries move in this direction, I submit, will they adequately enable the 
university of which they are a pai*t to carry out its full task of creating, as 
well as preserving and transmitting, knowledge. Let me therefore urge 
all of you as professional librarians to turn your attention not away from 
the bibliographic process, but simultaneously towards the research process, 
asking what you can do to facilitate the seeking of new knowledge in all 
fields. 



Marvin E. Olsen is Director of the Institute for Social Research and AssO“ 
date Professor of Sociologyj Indiana University. 



hihrary Dedication Speech— October'' 10^ 1970 
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Chancellor Wells, distinguished guests, bibliophiles, fellow collectors, litera- 43 

ti, ladies and gentlemen who love books and use them, I greet you with 
pride and pleasure tonight as Indiana University celebrates one of the 
greatest events in her one-year celebration of the Sesquicentennial of the 
University. Chancellor Wells, I want to give my special greetings to Presi- 
dent Elvis Stahr. I think there is also a lady in our audience tonight who 
has come all the way from Australia to join us in our celebration. If Mrs. 

Lundy, Reference Librarian, University of Australia, is hei’e tonight with 
her friend Mrs. Koontz from my hometown of Portland, I would like to 
have both of them stand. We thank you and welcome you to our celebra- 
tion. 

The mission of a great university is the preservation, creation, and com- 
munication of knowledge. If one contemplates that mission, it is obvious 
that central to the very heai't of any university is its library. On the 
adequacy of that facility rests a university's reputation and the quality 
of her educational programs. On that also rests her capacity to attract 
excellent faculties, scholars of all types, and concerned, interested, and 
dedicated students. There is nothing else planned to commemorate our 
Sesquicentennial Year that exceeds in importance the dedication on this 
campus tomorrow of one of the finest university library buildings in exis- 
tence. The citizens of Indiana have long taken pride in the first constitution 
of our state, which in 1816 affimied that, and I will quote, *Tt shall be the 
duty of the General Assembly, as soon as ciitiumstances will pemiit, to pro- 
vide, by law, for a general system of education, ascending in a regular 
graduation from township schools to a State University. . . 

Many of you Hoosiers in the audience have heard that statement a 
number of times befom. From that mandate, of course, Indiana University 
has her roots, starting in 1820. What you may not know is that a state uni- 
versity library was conceived even earlier by our frontier statesmen. For 
in 1807 the Indiana territorial legislature passed an act incorporating a 
university, and in that act they authorized a lottery to raise $20,000 for 
“the purpose of procuring a library and the necessary philosophical and 
experimental apparatus." To be historically honest, I must confess that it 
was the intention of that legislature at that time to develop this library at 
Vincennes. But the 1820 legislature transferred the site of the new state 
university to Bloomington. 
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Twenty thousand dollars was a lot of money in 1807 for a territorial 
legislature. For the legislators in our audience tonight, I want to empha- 
size that $20,000 is still a lot of money as viewed by an academic vice- 
president. Our first professor, Baynard Rush Hall, received an annual 
salary of $250. This helps to put in perspective the kind of commitment 
that this state was making even in 1807 when it talked about $20,000 for a 
library. Today Professor Hall would be paid something like $20,000, and 
we would probably lose him to the University of Illinois or to Michigan. 

Please don’t think that the original grant in 1807 was a bonanza; the 
lottery was never held. There are moments when we wonder if the librar- 
ians ;.nd faculty of I.U. don't still think that they are to receive that lot- 
tery with compound intei’est every year to develop our collections. 

From our first year, 1820, when I.U. was founded, the Library grew 
slowly, almost impei’ceptibly for many years. But over the next century 
the University and the state responded to the obvious needs for the de- 
velopment of an excellent Library and library system. It is difficult for us 
today, as we are at the threshold of the dedication of such a marvelous 
structure, to put into perspective the desperate lack of books in Indiana in 
1820. In the early years the President and the Trustees had the vital role 
in the continuing development of the Libraiy. The first library collection 
of 1829 — some 285 volumes — was assembled by President Andrew Wylie, 
who begged and boiTowed them on a trip in the eastern states. To under- 
stand v/hat this meant to this state at that time, one has only to reflect 
that in 1816, as the constitution was being drafted, a seven-year-vild 
frontier lad crossed the Ohio River from Kentucky with his father and 
mother and located on Pigeon Creek in Buckhorn Valley, Spencer County. 
Abraham Lincoln developed a voracious appetite for books, and, as we 
all kno^^^ there were very few. In fact, as a teenager he said, “My best 
friend is a man who’ll give me a book I ain’t read.” A friend of Lincoln’s 
responded, “Abe, I’m your friend, but books ain’t as plenty as wildcats in 
Tndianny.’ ” Therefore, you can appreciate the sti’uggle the University 
had in its early days to develop its libraiy collection. 

The first appropriation for libraiy purchases was made by the Trustees 
in 1834; the first librarian was William R. Harding — a faculty member, 
appointed in 1837. The Board expected him to be on duty in the Libraiy 
every Saturday to charge out and receive books, for each student was per- 
mitted to borrow one book, no more, per week, and that only on Saturday. 
The Trustees at that time regularly inspected the Library. In 1838 they 
were distressed to learn that a Thesaimis of thii^ty-four volumes had been 
purchased at the incredible cost of $300. The Trustees directed the librar- 
ian to sell that collection and to buy more history books. (The professors of 
history on all of our seven campuses have never forgotten that, and they 
continue to urge us to buy more history books.) 

Another Wylie, Theophilus Adam Wylie, Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy, was appointed librarian in 1841. He served in that position until 
1879, and to this day his thirty-eight-year tenure is the longest of any 
director. I should point out, however, that Dr. Miller is approaching his 
thiii:ieth year of seiwice with a somewhat more complex system of libraries 
to administer than had Mr. Wylie. 

Another interesting change occurred during the later I880’s under the 
great administration of David Starr Jordan. (He unfortunately left I.U. 
to become Stanford University’s first president.) The Library was a 
significant issue under Jordan’s administration. He requested that the 
Board of Trustees give the librarian, Mr. Spangler, more authority and 



responsibility. In response the Board drew up a set of library rules which 
specified that the librarian was in charge of the Library and that the jani- 
tor was to help him with the discipline of unruly students. The librarians 
here tonight from our various staffs may want to take note of that. 
Furthermore, only the President was to make any exceptions to tlie rules 
with respect to the circulation of books to students. I do not know how 
much time the President of that day devoted to making these exceptions. 
I doubt if President Wells and Pi’esident Stahr spent much time making 
exceptions to circulation rules. 

With responsibility for the Librai’y clearly in his hands, Mr. Spangler 
started planning a new library facility under President Jordan, In Jan- 
uary, 1891, Maxwell Hall was dedicated as Indiana University’s first 
separate library building. I do not know what the dedication ceremony was 
like at that time, but I doubt if it was quite as exciting as the one that 
we’re holding tonight and tomorrow. 

When William Lowell Bryan became President right after the tuni of 
the century, the estimated value of Maxwell Hall, the library building at 
that time, was $65,000, and the recorded number of volumes in the collec- 
tion was 43,000. As you hear more about the Library tomorrow, remember 
that we started in the early twentieth century with a $65,000 structure. 
We have come a long way, and it has not been easy, but it has been excit- 
ing. 

After World War II, under the energetic and all-encompassing lead- 
ership of President Wells, I.U. grew rapidly on all of her campuses. The 
Gl’s came back; the postwar years were expansionist years. The univer- 
sity had to meet the challenge of the great numbers of students who were 
seeking a university education. In this period collegiate education became 
popularized. The majority of young men and women wanted to have an 
opportunity to earn a university education. Obviously, one of the essen- 
tial, in fact, most fundamental, tools necessary for that education was an 
excellent Library. Chancellor Wells has already commented about the de- 
velopment of the priority for a new library structure. Tremendous im- 
provements also occurred in the quality of our library collections following 
World War II. There were 434,000 volumes in 1940; today our Library has 
grown to over 2,700,000 volumes. (This does not by any means represent 
all of the individual pieces in the entire collection.) Incidentally, you might 
be interested to know that we catalog materials in more than forty lan- 
guages. Earlier mention was made of the charge to the President by the 
Trustees in the 1880's concerning his role in library matters. Today, 
President Sutton does not spend much time with collections, but since he 
speaks fluent Japanese, he is consulted occasionally concerning collections 
in Japanese. 

I have been talking so far about our general collections, I want to empha- 
size that I.U. is not limited to one library or library facility, even though 
our attention at present is focussed on the new central building. Indiana 
University pioneered in the development of academic branch libraries. In 
the 1870’s faculty members returning from study in Germany and other 
European nations asked to have separate library collections for the sciences 
and the professional programs. Law, zoology, botany, mathematics, 
geology, and chemistiy had seminar or departmental libraries before 1900. 
Physics had its own library in 1902. In following years other branch 
libraries were established, including those in Indianapolis and elsewhere 
in the state. For a century I.U. has developed a system of libraries because 
our primary mission has been to take the books to the scholars, the 
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students, and the people — not to keep the books. We are grateful that our 
librarians are hapi^ier when the books are in circulation and being used 
than when they are in the stacks. This reminds me of a story of a man who 
had a fine personal library. He said he liked to visit his friends frequently 
so he could enjoy seeing his library. 

Perhaps this is the proi^er moment to explain to our out-of-state 
visitors and guests that Indiana University is composed of a system of 
seven campuses — one in each of the following cities: Fort Wayne, Gaiy, 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, Jeffersonville, Kokomo, and South Bend — 
plus the Eastern Indiana Center at Earlham College in Richmond. We 
have campuses in virtually all of the urban centers of the state except 
Evansville, Of course, we have academic library collections developing at 
all of these campuses. The coordination of all of these libraries is supplied 
by President Sutton — subject, of course, to the policies of the Board of 
Trustees of the University. 

Chancellor Wells mentioned in his introductory comments that there 
was a struggle to preserve the President’s house and yet develoi^ a library 
on the northeast edge of the Bloomington campus. It took vision to antici- 
pate the development of the Bloomington campus. It has taken even more 
vision to anticipate the development of I,U, as a system of urban campuses 
and to insure that the entire library system serves the students and 
faculties of all those campuses. This concept of statewide service extends 
beyond our libraries. The University is also the purveyor of music and ai*t, 
and of consultative services of all types to the various institutions of this 
state. You saw an example of this tonight in a perfonnance by our splen- 
did School of Music. 

I do not know the exact investment in our library system, I do know 
that it's tremendous. It is in the tens of millions of dollars. Of course, it 
really isn't feasible to set precise values on unique books. For example, it 
would be extremely difficult to detemiine the real value of the marvelous 
Lilly rare books library collection. We do know that it is one of the finest 
rare book libraries in the nation. It is completely unrealistic to suppose 
that we could duplicate that collection on seven different campuses. Nor 
is it conceivable that the state of Indiana can ever afford to build facilities 
like tho new central facility on all of the campuses of LU. or on campuses 
of the other state universities. Nor is it conceivable that the collections 
developed over 150 years in our Library can be duplicated either financially 
or in fact. Therefore, we have a special mission, a special i^sponsibility, 
to see that our collections are extended to the entire state of Indiana, 
indeed to the nation. I cannot emphasize this mission too strongly; in fact, 
when Dr. Sutton assumed the presidency, it was the subject of considerable 
discussion. Deliberations concerning the role and the organization of the 
Library in the new organization were started during President Stahr’s 
administration. After further exiimination. President Sutton and the 
Board of Trustees agreed that the operation and development of the 
library system must remain central to the University. With that decision, 
the responsibility for the coordination of the Library was idaced under 
the Vice-President and Dean for Academic Affairs, It is my primary 
responsibility to see that the library mission already discussed be dis- 
charged. At this point, I want to acknowledge the cooperation of the 
faculties and the professional librarians for their help in our efforts to ac- 
complish our mission. 

In shoid, we consider the collections of our central Library and our 
branch libraries as resources for our entire system of higher education and 
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as instructional and research reservoirs for the state of Indiana, In gen- 
eral, and subject only to the time necessary for communication and trans- 
portation, the resources of the central Library, which we ai’e dedicating, 
are as accessible to the scholar at Fort Wayne, South Bend, New Albany, or 
any other campus, as they are lo his counterpart on the Bloomington 
campus. 

Because a major part of our operating funds come from this state, our 
university libraries are shite libraries and as such are open and available 
to all citizens, in addition to their availability to the students and faculties 
of I,U, This means that the central Library has open admission to the 
stack floors and book collections. It is not restricted. The only time that 
you are asked for identification is when you charge out a library book. 
The Library has followed' this practice for a number of years. In 1952, I 
was studying in the departmental Mathematics Library when past Presi- 
dent William Lowe Bryan, who was ninety-two at that time, came into the 
Library and asked the young lady at the desk if he could have a copy of 
the cardinal and ordinal numbers. She seemed somewhat taken aback and 
asked him if he were a student! I have wondered ever since what he wanted 
with the cardinal and ordinal numbers. He obviously believed in the use of 
libraries because he was still using them actively at the age of ninety-two, 

T/ot’s very briefly explore some of the applications of new technology 
being used here to make our collections available to citizens and scholars 
throughout the state. Our Library has a TWX network communication; 
that’s a teletype service. The twenty-two public libraries in the sbite, our 
three sister state universities, and the State Library in Indianapolis are all 
interconnected with this TWX system. This provides instantaneous com- 
munication, and we give first priority to lending requests from all libraries 
affiliated with the network. This system reflects considerable progress 
since 1898, when the newly appointed librarian, George Flavel Danfoii;h, 
obtained the first typewriter for the Library, That acquisition was prob- 
ably of sufficient moment to have been discussed with the President of 
the University, 

With Purdue, Ball State, and Indiana State Universities, we have an 
even more direct, and mutually financed, arrangement. There is a library 
specialist on our staff (Purdue has a similar specialist) who expedites 
loan and photocopy requests from all the other institutions, especially from 
the state public universities. This is to insure that there is prompt refer- 
ence service in addition to the supplying of cataloging information. This 
librarian has no other responsibility than to serve Purdue, Ball State, and 
Indiana State. We hope that in the future we can refine our system to 
the point that we can extend similar seiwices to all of the other colleges 
and universities in Indiana, Indiana is blessed with an uncommonly rich 
resource in our private colleges — we have over thirty. Given the resources, 
we hope we can extend the above mentioned services and eventually pro- 
vide immediate access to our collections to all the state institutions of 
higher education. The two special tyi)es of services just described are only 
part of our developing network of library and information sendee. The 
Aerospace Research Applications Center, esbiblished in 1962, provides 
literature searches from computer-stored data for industry, business, and 
scientists throughout the state, as well as for the research people on our 
own campus. There are terminals to our computer data banks, which are 
located in six different Indiana cities. 

In conjunction with ARAC, our Chemistry Library — using data fur- 
nished by Chemical Abstracts Condensates — makes available, free of 




charge, literature searches for our Chemistry and Medical School faculties 
and students. We hope to extend this service to the state at lai’ge. 

In addition, our School of Medicine Library in Indianapolis, has, since 
1966, distributed computer-produced lists of journals through TWX termi- 
nals to physicians throughout the state of Indiana. It is possible for phy- 
sicians in 150 different Indiana communities to reach our Medical Library 
through TWX for bibliographical and material services. This past summer 
the Medical Library installed a terminal on-line with the New York Bio- 
medical Communications Network, making it possible to secure within 
minutes book and journal citations from a store which lists the holdings of 
nine major medical libraries, including the National Library of Medicine 
in Washington. 

With limited research and developmental funds at our disposal, Indiana 
University has not been able to experiment greatly with automated library 
procedures. Given sufficient time and resources for fuither experimenta- 
tion, we do hope to see some dramatic new developments in this area over 
the next decade. 

A fine example of intrastate cooperation is the state serials dabi bank. 
Sixty-four libraries in the shite, including our own, are consolidating the 
descriptions of their journal holdings at Purdue University, where the ulti- 
mate computer store of titles and holdings can be printed out either as 
local catalogs or as master lists of serials held in all of the sixty-four 
libraries involved. 

I should not fail to mention the successful five-year computer operation 
of the Regional Campus Libraries' processing department, which has 
automated the ordering, receiving, accounting, and cataloguing of all books 
added to the University's undergraduate libraries at the five regional 
campuses. 

Despite the considerable accomplishments to date in offering our scien- 
tific, industrial, general, economic, and academic communities in this state 
open access to the information stored at Indiana University, it is my per- 
sonal conviction that we are only at the threshold of a great new era in 
developing information networks that will stretch throughout this state 
and provide instantaneous access to the holdings of the University. Cer- 
tainly, the new central library facility is at the heart of this system. I am 
confident that, as new technology becomes available, LU. has the staff with 
the imagination to implement that technology and take advantage of the 
best parts of it. We have a superb stiiff of professional librarians work- 
ing in our libraries. We also have a fine gi'aduate library school, with 
Bernard Frye as Dean, that provides us frequent consulting advice with 
respect to development and application of new library technology and in- 
formation services technology. 

I have said almost nothing about the new building itself — Chancellor 
Wells has already mentioned it, and tomorrow afternoon Gordon Ray, our 
distinguished guest and speaker, will have much more to say about it. 

If any of you are thinking of developing or planning a library similar 
to this facility, beware! It took decades of perseverance, imagination, and 
determination to complete this project. This new library facility was de- 
veloped through different presidential administrations at LU, It was con- 
ceived under Herman Wells and, after long and thoughtful planning by 
Director of Libraries Robert A. Miller, was built under Elvis Stahr. It 
started operating under our current President, Joseph Sutton. During the 
past fifteen years when it really began to move toward completion (and it 
did take fifteen years) , President Sutton moved from being an instructor 



in Government to chairman of the pi’ogram in Asian Studies, to Associate 
Dean in the College of Arts and Sciences, to Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, to Academic Vice-President, and now to the presidency. 

We are now ready to dedicate our new library building. To reach the 
point has taken a tremendous effort on the part of many individuals. It 
has required sacrifices on the part of many faculty and students who have 
set aside their priorities for new space and facilities so that this Library, 
so essential to the entire University, could be built. We have only begun. 
The first comment that Chancellor Wells made as he started the introduc- 
tions tonight was that he had confidence that we will not let the libraries 
languish in the future. Chancellor Wells, there is a statement by Milton 
inscribed in stone at the entrance of the old library building which says, "'A 
good book is the precious life blood of a master spirit/’ We intend to 
see that that stays somewhere on this campus. In fact, I rather hope it 
stays there, for I see it frequently as I walk out of Bryan Hall. It is there 
to remind us of the central function and need for a great academic library. 
I can assure yon that it will guide us in the future. 

Joseph R. Hartley is Vice-President and Dean for Academic Affairs, 
Indiana University. 
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Academic Library Management: Traditional 



by JOHN H. MORIARTY 



Introduction 

If Bob Miller expected me to summarize the multi-editioned treatises of 
Wilson and Tauber or of Lyle on academic library management in the few 
minutes assigned to me here, then the associations we have now been enjoy- 
ing with each other over more than a quainter of a century will let him 
adjust quickly to the fact I am not going to do that. Such summaries would 
fit in other contexts but not here. What I will do is to describe impression- 
istically what has shaped my own managerial performance. I will, how- 
ever, emphasize those aspects of it which, I have personally observed, also 
seemed to be typical of performances in libraries on campuses other than 
my own. Hopefully the story resulting will have some accuracy about 
managerial affairs generally in American academic libraries. 

The Head of the Academic Libranj 

A university library has generally prospered in an institution where the 
president V as held the library in high regard and has himself at the same 
time enjoyed long tenure as president. Both characteristics have been 
needed. The president has all too often been the library’s only friend.. Uni- 
versities are usually controlled by powerful departments or schools. These 
give the institution its reputation, enjoy the allegiance of alumni, attract 
students with talent and in numbers, and secure donations and grants. A 
president’s power is often slight over such deparfments, and he can be 
sometimes no better than a referee or umpire among or between them. 
The budget is his main weapon, and usually much of that is fixed. So what 
he has to do is to disperse his always too small discretionary funds to 
heighten his impact and move toward the few selected goals he has picked 
for himself. The library has no alumni, does no conventional teaching of 
students, and receives relatively small donations. It is, however, neutral 
and can be made to serve most departments significantly, while typically 
belonging to none. So a president can use it and the funds he decides to 
give it for his own purposes and, at the same time, pi'obably to bring about 
institution-wide improvement. 

But libraries improve with maddening slowness, and a decade can jasily 
pass before most users will sense any betterment. Consequently only a 
president with a long tenure or the happy (and not very often obseiwed) 
succession of library-minded presidents has brought notable library de- 
velopment. 



still, as just hinted, tenure has not been enough; the president has had to 
have another characteristic. He must have had a ‘‘soft spot^^ for the 
library, have believed in the value of the library. And this value belief 
must have usually grown out of his personal experience. It probably has 
taken a personal faith in the library's value in order for a president to 
stomach its comparatively staggering costs. Value and cost are very dif- 
ferent things, but managerial types tend to confuse these endlessly. And 
it has taken the support of a serenely unconfused president, warding off 
his anguished treasurer or business manager, to sustain the gro\\d:h of the 
academic library in the spiralling library costs of the last half century. 

Getting the president's support for financial needs has been, then, the 
head librarian’s chief task in the recent past. He has probably done this 
best when he himself has been an individual much like his president and 
so able to maintain the rapport needed. The phrase often used to describe 
such a librarian is that he has had to be both a scholar and an administra- 
tor. Most people who wrote such statements probably knew little enough 
about scholarship and nothing at all about administration. The administra- 
tive capacity needed for most head librarian positions is likely to be small 
if viewed by industrial, political, or military standards. Actually the 
administrative know-how to handle the management of even a large aca- 
demic library would barely match that of a prosperous department store 
or urban insurance agency. In the matter of scholarship it has had to be 
something else. The labeling of a traditional director of libraries as a 
scholar and an administrator is, I maintain, like labeling the well-known 
hamburger mix as horse and rabbit in proportions of one horse to one 
rabbit. The traditional librarian has had his best impact on the academic 
community when he has been regarded by this community and its presi- 
dent as a scholar. And at his best he has been one, or the equivalent, a 
connoisseur of scholarship. In this role he had had to meet environmental 
and media needs that range from the incoming freshman to the world- 
respected faculty member. He has often enough done this in a manner 
widely acceptable to American higher education. 

In pursuance of this success he has had to play an academic role that is 
not often recognized. People might describe him as a scholar and adminis- 
trator, but with the president and/or to the generally authoritarian leader- 
ship of his university, he has had to be a salesman. The sales pitch he has 
used has had to be adroit, well timed, generally low-keyed, practiced over 
the years, and on a very much ad homincm basis. He could often enough 
count on the president himself to have practiced scholarship and, as I have 
indicated, to be vulnerable to properly presented appeals. In this way the 
library head has been the chief fund raiser for his agency. Institutional 
appeals to donors and other funding sources have in general echoed the 
librarian's ideas and hopes. 

There are now and there are bound to be in the future increasing changes 
from the above described setup. Long-tenured presidents are going to be 
rarer and rarer. Presidents who have actually practiced enough scholar- 
ship to make them truly library sophisticates are going to be equally rare. 
Instead of a long term, powerful, possibly scholarly president, there is 
likely rather to be a top administrative team. This team will include able 
persons, specialists, experts in various university problems, including the 
library as a problem — a problem, mind you, not a president's pet. The role 
of the librarian heading the institution's library in such a university com- 
plex will change. He will have to be an administrator, of course, running 
his shop in a decent enough way to impress the currently ruling administra- 
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tive clique; and he will have to be the same connoisseur of scholarship he 
has always been — this to gain faculty confidence and the respect of his 
staff and professional peers in other institutions. But I foresee that he is 
going to have to be more. He will continue to need sales skill, though 
possibly not in the way he has used it with an authoritarian president. 
The new role he must assume if he is to get the library funding needed is 
that of campus and even community politican. He must garner support of 
all major elements of the academic community. I have mentioned the 
faculty, currently the rising academic power group. But there are students, 
undergraduate and graduate, whose good will must be more actively sought 
by all academic administrators. And there are to be remembered the 
alumni, legislators, government officials both local and federal, and pos- 
sibly even industrialists. Speaking as I am at Indiana University, a recip- 
ient of state and federal funds and an institution whose Lilly Library is a 
wonder of the state, I need hardly emphasize the potential effects of each 
of these gi’oups in the community on a library’s achievement. The head of 
the academic library in such a world cannot be an ivory tower type. He 
must be a participant in a meaningful way. Otherwise he cannot under- 
stand the forces afoot well enough to exploit them for library success. 

This is the same activist role that university presidents are finding they 
have to fill. The library director of the next decade must follow their 
lead. Of course, many a sound man is today choosing not to be a university 
president or to be one for a shoii; teim only. I anticipate in the next decade 
that many a librarian will choose not to be an academic library director. 
But the importance of the work and, corny as it sounds, the oppoi^tunity of 
it should attract and develop some I'emarkably able librarians. 

The Staff of the Academic Library 

So much for the library head and his multi-faceted role. All facets are 
important, but fund raising, gaining increases in the budget, is the key 
one. If, however, the director is off making contacts, off politicking, who 
is to do the library work back at the shop? Who is going to perfonn the 
actual services that make the libraiy a good one? Who is going to make 
it worth politicking for? Why, the library staff, of course. They have al- 
ways done this work and traditionally have been the least known, the least 
. appreciated achievers on any campus. The causes for this have been extra- 
ordinarily complex. Today there is no time to detail the long, sad story of 
library personnel. I took a course years ago at the Columbia University 
Graduate School that was called Library Personnel. We were led through 
the standard lists of generalized personnel problems that might be met in 
any institutional situation. We reached the topic, occupational hazards. I 
well remember Professor Ernest Reece saying in what we called his ‘‘dead 
earnest” way, and here I quote: “Library staffs don’t face many of the 
usual occupational hazards. I have observed though that they are veiy 
subject to nervous breakdowns.” 

And well might library staffs be subject to neiwous breakdowns. There 
has never been any pmper managerial control of work loads. You all 
know that the old-fashioned country doctor had to be at one time his own 
nurse, laboratory assistant, liveryman, accountant, bill collector, and what 
not, all in addition to doing his professional medical work. This phase has 
long and happily passed for most medical men. But for many types of 
librarians, notably those in school, special, and small public libraries, one 
lone professional on duty to do all tasks still obtains. In many small col- 
leges and in many departments of comparatively large academic library 
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systems the practice still perniciously persists and degrades library posi- 
tions in job classification parley. 

It also has historically been the situation that no consistent relationship 
has been maintained between intake of quantity of library materials and of 
numbers of users to be served on one hand and the staff numbers needed 
to handle them on the other. Funds for books have regularly been accepted 
without matching funds for cataloging; even if funds for staff have been 
allowed, the purchase or receipt of books has always begun long before 
possible recruitment and local orientation of personnel could be provided. 
Rising enrollments have not produced matching reader service positions. 
And the problems have not only been with numbers of books and readers 
compared to staff members. As libraries have taken on exotic language 
collections, rare books, manuscripts, archives and other nonconventional 
types of materials, the specialized personnel talents to tiandle these have 
not been recruited at the same time. 

The results have been most unhappy from professional and morale 
points of view. In trying to do ‘'something” about all this varied flood of 
documentation and users, the people on academic library staffs have often 
had to appear to scholars and specialists among library users as inept and 
ignorant. The undergraduates have had to shift for themselves and have 
fully realized it. As I have seen library staffs struggle with such prob- 
lems, I have sometimes remembered a story told of Florenz Ziegfeld, the 
once famous musical revue producer. It dates me, but I learned of it as a 
contemporary, Ziegfeld was up at Carnegie Hall on business and chanced 
to hear the great coloratura soprano, Galli-Curci, peal out one of her high 
C’s. The next day down at the Winter Garden Theatre he was attending a 
rehearsal and watched a line of chorus girls dance off with a high kick. 
Apparently this did not have enough excitement to Ziegfeld’s thinking 
because he called out to the director, “Say, why don't you have the girls 
as they go off there sing in high C?” And I would indict many library 
directors, including myself, and the academic hierarchy back of us, of 
expecting results just as unrealistic of library staffs. 

The tradition has been to meet library work problems by “home-grown” 
talent. Though the base of at least one-year postgraduate work for profes- 
sional academic librarians has become generally accepted just in the past 
generation, this base is a weak enough one for the mounting needs of more 
numerous and sophisticated users and more complicated library stock. 

It is also an inappropriate and hard-to-defend situation, especially in an 
academically oriented complex. A key purpose of American higher educa- 
tion is to give professional training that will put its graduate ahead of the 
on-the-job trainee. For a Mbrary staff member to claim ?:.tatus in an aca- 
demic community for his work experience poses something like a threat to 
his institutional colleagues in law, medicine, and the like who have left be- 
hind the nineteenth -century practices like reading for the bar in a law 
office, or working with the country doctor on his rounds as professional 
training. 

The need in universities for library skills of greater sophistication has 
been known for a long time. A considerable development of them by the 
on-the-job practitioners has been effected. Segregation of professional 
duties from clerical has been partially worked out, partly through deliber- 
ate management decisions, pai’tly through the shortage of professionals in 
the 1950's and 60's. The current demands for self-determination in pro- 
fessional duties and for specific and defined academic status for profes- 
sional librarians have grown partly at least out of these changes. The 
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academic community’s general acceptance of these demands is still to come. 

Even if fully defined academic status is fonnally granted, the profes- 
sional librarian on a university campus is going to need and to achieve 
more fomial education. This is bound to come because it is wanted by 
librarians for their successors, certainly, if not for themselves. The fact 
is, of course, that it will be required by institutions. And with the plethom 
of Ph.D.’s in many fields which will be on hand in the next decade and a 
half, there is bound to be a spillover of these into librarianship. This was 
tnie in the 1930’s and will be true again in the 1970’s and 80’s, 

The Users of the Academic Library 

Some points about the library director and his funding duty and about the 
library staff and its status have just been described. Most of you could 
think of much more to be said about these, but in our time here I feel we 
should move on to what we have and have not done for the library user. 
The truism that he has been and will always be the whole and real reason 
that the library should exist still needs stating every now and then. Of 
course, who and what he is has been one of the least-studied subjects in 
our much-challenged library science. I have on more than one occasion in 
x'ecent years, while library costs have been so steeply rising, been asked 
why we can’t cut down on who uses the libraiy. In reply I have been 
called on to tell wh^ is eligible. I detail the 8,000 or so freshmen and 
sophomores; the 7 a) or so juniors and seniors; the 6,000 or so graduate 
students; the 2,000 or so faculty; the 300 or so administrative staff; the 
1,000 or so faculty and staff wives; the 1,000 or so faculty and staff chil- 
dren; and the alumni whose diplomas read that the degree carries '‘all the 
rights and privileges appertaining thereto.” The only right I believe many 
ever exercise is to use the university library, and there are 3,000 Purdue 
alums living in Tippecanoe County alone. Then there are the professional 
men in our community, such as ministers and doctors, who help the uni- 
versity and who must be and uve served by the library. All faculty and 
students of the four state universities of Indiana can use each others’ 
libraries. And I’ll stop, but not before pointing out that all Indiana indus- 
trial personnel and citizens have access for reference service to the library 
and can and do obtain access to material by interlibrary loan from Purdue 
through their company or community libraries. When I have asked the 
university administration to help me decide whom to cut off, I have also 
been told ‘‘they” would think it over, and, then time after time, months or 
even two years or more would pjiss before I was asked the stime question 
again. Yes, the question would come again, and I would repeat the answer. 
No decisions to cut down have ever been reached. This answer is not 
unique to Purdue, or I would not cite it here. The fact is that the uni- 
versity library faces a scale of demand for know)cuge, from elementary to 
esoteric, which almost defies understanding. Our i’brary has bought mate- 
rials for the most secret and blue-sky military research on one order and 
on the next order has requisitioned “easy” children’s books for the Purdue 
Univei'sity’s nur.sery school’s use. 

When demand is so extensive and so random, can the library standardize, 
can the libraiy prescribe? The library has been properly enough, I believe, 
an institution responsive to its users. Any major economy must come 
from the university’s restraint on itself. If the university defines itself, 
narrows its effoi*ts to be alma mater to all, the libraiy too can limit itself. 
In my time I have seen nothing but the reverse. The university has moved 
progressively into the thick of human affairs, pulling its library willy-nilly 
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with it. As universities are nothing if not viable, I will permit myself to 
say I can foresee no present, certainly no imminent, end of this. Univer- 
sities as institutions will persist in doing whatever will continue their 
existence, and almost certainly this will mean wider activities; and their 
subagencies, their libraries, will continue to respond. 

And this response will be bound to become more refined. Student uni^est 
has not exempted the library as a target. More specific services, more 
personalized and adequate services for undergraduates are cei’tainly called 
for. A director who is more political, aleii: to student, parent, and legis- 
lative attitudes, and not so wholly a managerial or scholarly type must 
sense and act on these demands. The faculty and their demands, often 
enough and perhaps properly more concerned with superspecialized scholar- 
ship and even personal consulting, must be heeded. The librarian’s impulse 
in the future as it has been in the past must be to give eveiything asked 
to every user. 

Mind you, what I just said was ''the librarian’s impulse.” And for his 
own selfish reasons he should welcome even "outrageous” demands from 
his users. Significant, able, and demanding users are the best training 
and support for significant, able, and professional librarians. But neither 
individual-user wish nor librarian impulse must prevent both user and 
librarian from a basic understanding of the institutional library. It does 
not exist solely for a particular user nor as a forum for the exercise of any 
one librarian’s skill. The academic library is a shared service, not a per- 
sonal or office library. The image of an officious librarian nibbing this 
reality into an avid user’s face is a famous caricature. However anxious 
to avoid such cai’tooning the librarian may be, it is still a major function 
of his to see that the user understands both his rights and limitations. In 
the past this aspect of management on the part of librarians, namely the 
public relations tactics proper in the education of users to their respon- 
sibilities in sharing library use, has not been distinguished. It has been 
timid or brusque, anything but ably managed. And the users have spotted 
our awkwardness, particularly the lack of any real channel of organized 
feedback from academic user to academic library manager. 

This is my last mea culpa. 

Concluding Remarks 

In conclusion I would remind you that I have discussed the past and 
changing maragerial problems of library funder, the library servicer, and 
the library user. I am not particularly happy about what I have had to say 
or how I have said it. I am deeply conscious now, and I suspect I have 
always been, of the unscientific nature of current librarianship. It has 
tried in my time to use the behavioral sciences. These have been as sorry a 
cru»eh for us as they have been for our government. This condition of 
librarianship is due partly to its youth but may also be due to its too con- 
scious mimicking of the physical sciences. It has been my lot to serve 
physical scientists all my life, and some knowledge of theirs has come to 
me. i know that these men’s goal, while unattainable actually, is to control 
nature, and they are having some successes. These successes, modest 
enough, have badly diverted the behavioral scientists, who seem to hope to 
allow managers to control human beings. This of course is an obscenity. 
If the behavioral sciences teach us any control it should be self-control 
— better for each of us to control himself than any other man. The goal 
of the behavioral sciences then should be love, the love and understanding 
of mankind. When these are achieved sufficiently, maybe the behavioral 
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scientists will make real breakthroughs so that the librarian can turn to 
them with his problems, just as the medical doctor now turns to the bio- 
medical sciences. That will be the great day in library management. 



The late John H, Moriarty was Director of Libraries , Purdue University, 
19U-1970. 
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Service and Housekeeping: Changing Professional and 
Nonprofessional Responsibilities in the 
Academic Research Library 

by ELDRED SMITH 



The librarian in the academic research library today truly stands upon 
the brink of a brave new world. Never before has there been such a need 
on the part of the academic community for substantial library service, a 
need which offers the librarian, if he can meet it, the professional fulfill- 
ment that he has sought so long. At the same time, a major obstacle lies 
in the way: the academic library itself, its goals and organization. If the 
academic librarian is to respond effectively to increased clientele demand, 
the library in which he works must change. It must make substantial 
professional service its dominant goal. It must free its professional staff 
from housekeeping concerns so that they can provide this service. It must 
make its housekeeping operations more efficient and put them, to a much 
more considerable extent than in the past, in the hands of nonprofessional 
personnel. Such changes are going to require effort, and they will not be 
accomplished overnight. However, prospects seem increasingly good, not 
simply because of the growing urgency of user demand, but also because a 
number of developments within academic libraries are clearly moving in 
this direction. 

There are many reasons for recent increases in the library needs of the 
academic community. Among the most important are: the rapid growth 
of published information, the increasing pressures of research, the expan- 
sion of interdisciplinary interests, and more and more emphasis on 
individual study, even at the undergraduate level. 

The fact that publication is increasing at an exponential rate has become 
almost a commonplace in educated circles. However, the full implications 
of what this means are not quite so widely recognized. It is not simply a 
matter of numbers. For as publication grows in size, it also grows in com- 
plexity. Monographs, journal ajticles, technical reports, government pub- 
lications, in all languages and fields of knowledge, from all over the world, 
are proliferating at an astonishing rate. Where a generation ago a scholar 
could keep up with the literature of his field through a few journal sub- 
scriptions and occasional library visits, this is no longer the case. Now 
there are a considerably larger number of journals and monographs pub- 
lished in almost every field; and there is also pertinent material in govern- 
ment documents, a variety of technical reports, and even more ephemeral 
publications. 



Consequently, the scholar must depend more and more on bibliographies, 
indexes, abstracting services. And as even these have begun to proliferate, 
it is inci’easingly difficult for the individual scholar or his research assist- 
ants to maintain an effective command of this range of literature without 
expert assistance. 

This problem is complicated by the pressures of research. Just as the 
volume of published information has proliferated in every field, so have 
the numbers of scholars. Competition has increased and with it the need 
to carry out one’s investigations as quickly as possible. As a result, each 
scholar must have rapid access to the literature in his specialty, both as a 
basis for his own studies and to be sure that he is not duplicating the 
scholarly accomplishments of others. 

At the same time, there is increasing pressure for scholars to venture 
fai’ther and farther outside their fields in pursuing their research. This is 
true not simply of those who are working in coordinated programs such as 
area studies or in new interdisciplinary fields such as ecology, but of an 
increasing number of more traditional researchers as well. As the knowl- 
edge of each field grows, new information is developed which has ramifica- 
tions that extend outward into other disciplines. Scholars must keep 
apprised of such developments and determine application to their own 
work. Consequently, if they are increasingly less in command of the litera- 
ture of their own fields, scholars require substantially more assistance in 
disciplines with which they have little or no familiarity. 

Finally, recent trends in higher education are placing greater emphasis 
on individual study for the undergraduate as well as for the graduate 
student. The student, therefore, is not only spending less time in large 
lecture rooms and more in small study groups and individual conference, 
but he is also conducting more individual research in the library and 
relying less on texts or reseiwe materials. 

All of this means that students and faculty alike are or will be looking 
for more substantial bibliographical and infoimational help than they have 
requii’ed in the past, and the proper place for them to look is the academic 
library. However, they are not going to get this caliber of assistance from 
the library unless there are librarians there with the knowledge and ability 
to help them. 

The basic requirement that such a librarian must meet is that he be 
thoroughly knowledgeable in the literature of a discipline and equally 
knowledgeable in the information needs of the faculty and students work- 
ing in that field. As Abraham Kaplan has noted, ‘'Surely knowledge of 
the users . , , of information must always remain fundamental” to the 
librarian.^ Indeed, the librarian must have something closely approaching, 
if not equivalent to, the specialist’s knowledge possessed by the scholars 
with whom he is working. However, whei'e they specialize in various sub- 
fields within each discipline, he must specialize in its literature, the 
bibliographical control of this literature, and the patterns of its use. 

Thus, a librarian-specialist in history would not be an expert in French 
intellectual history or in the American Civil War, but in historical litera- 
ture, its bibliography and its use. He must know it well enough to build a 
collection that will meet the current needs of the history faculty and stu- 
dents — and other faculty and students who use the history materials — as 
well as provide for further needs. He must be involved not only in the de- 
velopment of the collection, but also in its cataloging and classification so 
that those who use it can make the best possible use of it. Nor is this a 
simple or routine matter. For despite the important developments in cen- 



tralized and cooperative cataloging, which are eliminating unnecessary 
duplication of effort, it is true, as A. J. Foskett has noted, that '^each 
library operates in its own situation’’ and must be able to adapt general 
principles and cooperative effort to *^a scheme uniquely suitable for [its] 
own place,”- 

The libr? ]an-specialist must help those using the collection not only 
by providing advice about it, its indexes and bibliography, but also by in- 
structing students in how to exploit the complex resources of a research 
library. Finally, he should himself contribute to the bibliogi’aphical or 
infoimation process scholarship of his field. 

In doing this, the librarian must obviously have strong ties with his 
clienteie. He should have a continuing contact with each faculty member 
and be aware of their research interasts. He should meet each of the stu- 
dents, ideally through a required course which he should teach in research 
metllbas and library use. He should attend departmental meetings and be 
infoimed of the department’s immediate and long-range programs. 

At the same time, he must not give up his base in the library. For it is 
particularly because of his knowledge of the library, its collection, organiza- 
tion, and operation, that the librarian-specialist is able to make his unique 58 

contribution to the educational and research program of his university. 

Consequently, he should not be a professor with bibliogi'aphical or library 
interests, but a librarian with library education and experience who also 
has sufficient knowledge of a broad subject field to undei'stand its infonna- 
tion and bibliographic needs. 

It is said that people with this backgi'ound are not easily found by or 
attracted to libraries. While this may once have been the case, it is no 
longer true. Libraries can find such librarians and can recruit them if they 
will make a library career financially and professionally rewarding. The 
last requirement is, perhaps, the most crucial; for it means utilizing these 
librarians as true professionals. And historically academic libraries have, 
unfortunately, created substantial obstacles to genuine professionalism. 

The activities that have generally been carried out by academic librari- 
ans are not those that would be recognized as professional functions by 
students of the subject. Academic librarians usually perform a manage- 
ment function, no matter how small, or practice the technique of cata- 
loging, reference, or acquisition. Management has, of course, long been 
recognized as quite different from and even antithetical to prafessional- 
ism.3 The other functions that librarians perf oirni are, more often than not, 
so circumscribed by regulation and routine, so lacking in autonomy, in- 
dividual judgement, and expertness, as to qualify far more as bureaucratic 
rather than professional activity.*^ There is little professional about an 
acquisition librarian who spends his time on bibliographical verification or 
even on the routine review of a national bibliography or blanket order 
shipment; there is little professional about a cataloger who rather auto- 
matically applies the principles of Library of Congress or Dewey to a 
given number of books each day — usually trying to maintain an acceptable 
volume of productivity — ^without real knowledge of the field in which he is 
cataloging or of the needs of the library’s clientele and how they use the 
catalog; there is little professional in a reference librarian who answers 
routine and substantive questions with equal indifference to and lack of 
knowledge of the questioner and his library needs. 

Such librarians are guided primarily by institutional routines, regula- 
tions, and values. Their relations to their clientele are, at best, indirect 
or fragmentary. Their involvement with any subject or area of the collec- 
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tion is incidental and usually through the medium of book trade lists or 
cataloging rules. Their activity tends to be determined and limited by an 
institutional division of labor along work-flow lines: acquisition, catalog- 
ing, reference. Moi’eover, this is a work flow of materials, not infomation 
— which should be the business of the librarian. It is determined by the 
physical carrier, not by what is carried. 

As a consequence, these librarians have largely superficial and quanti- 
tative, rather than qualitative, values: the number of books acquired or 
cataloged, the number of reference questions answered; not the extent to 
which the collection has been develoiDed, the bibliographical or informa- 
tional service provided to their clientele. Frequently they become so in- 
volved in routines and procedures that these become ends in themselves, 
such as bibliographical veiification procedures or circulation rules. Such 
librarians are, truly, housekeepers whose primary function is maintaining 
a unit, enforcing niles, establishing and keeping schedules. 

Librarians working under such conditions may be good organization 
men; they may keep the materials flowing into the library and continue to 
answer, even though at a mediocre level, the questions dii^ected to them; they 
60 may continue to catalog by the rules. However, they cannot supply the 

sophisticated bibliogi’aphical and infomational assistance that the aca- 
demic community needs. Whether it is a matter of freeing the qualified 
librarians we have of restrictions or of recruiting qualified librarians from 
outside — and probably both will be necessary — considerable change must 
take place in academic libraries if they are to provide such service. 

First, truly sophisticated bibliogi’aphical and infomation semce must 
become the dominant concern and goal of the academic library. Second, the 
librarians who are to provide this service must not be tied to the material- 
flow divisions which form the basic components of library organization; 
and they must be freed, also, from bureaucratic restrictions such as fixed 
schedules, explicit routines, close supervision. Finally, librarian-specialists 
must be organized in a much more flexible way than in the past so that 
they can relate dii^ectly to sections of the collection on the one hand and to 
the clientele using that collection on the other. However, they must also be 
able to involve themselves in all of the library activities related to that 
collection and clientele — collection building, cataloging, reference — rather 
than be I’estricted to any one of them; and they must have latitude to in- 
volve themselves in each of these pmcesses as the needs of the clientele 
demand. This would truly change the librarian from a cog in a materials- 
processing system to someone who is making an important and necessary 
contribution to the knowledge flow within his institution. 

Of course, this does not mean that the system of departments organized 
around the flow of materials, which is the dominant structure of the mod- 
ern academic library, should be abandoned. There are still the qualities 
of material to acquire, to process, to circulate. However, it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that most, if not all, professionals involved in this area 
of library operations do not really belong here. Those who are doing rou- 
tine work are generally overqualified for it, even if they are underqualified 
to perform as spe;.'alists. Those who are functioning as middle managers 
in processing, circulation, record-keeping may well be deficient in the skills 
that are most necessaiy to supervise these operations effectively. It can 
well be asked whether it is more important for such personnel to have 
management and operations skills or a library degree. Certainly, many 
complaints have been leveled at th3 poor quality of management training 
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in library schools and the general weakness of middle nuinagement in 
libraries. 

Further, if more nonprofessionals were introduced into such positions, 
this would provide a much mo7*e substantial career ladder for nonprofes- 
sional staff within the academic library. It would mean fewer frustrated 
librari -ns who did not enter the profession to beo.ome managers and 
found themselves occupying positions that fit neither their talents nor their 
ambitions. It would also enable libraries to draw on outside talent that 
now largely eludes its grasp: people with management and personnel train- 
ing and experience. It would place library housekeeping in the hands of 
those who are trained for and suited to such activities. 

In doing this, the library would be follovdng a pattern which has been 
established by other knowledge-based service organizations such as hos- 
pitals and universities. As Etzioni has noted, such organizations have: 



two types of authority but only the nonprofessional one is structured in a bureau- 
cratic way with a clear line and center of authority. Various department heads 
(office, custodians, campus police, hospital kitchens, and the like) are subordinated 
to the administrative director and through him ... to the head of the organization. 
This line is responsible mainly for secondary activities. . . . The professionals who 
conduct the major goal activity do not form an authority structure in the regular 
sense of the term.^ 



Quite the contrary. Of necessity, such professionals have to be organized 
in patterns that are loose, flexible, adaptive. Their contribution is not 
carrying out particular specified tasks but applying their expertise to a 
range of related problems. They must be grouped, as Bennis in his analysis 
of the modem professional or “knowledge v^orker" has noted, into flexible 
“systems of diverse specialists, solving problems, linked together by co- 
ordinating and task-evaluative specialists."^ 

These coordinating specialists are, of course, the institutional adminis- 
trators, the library directors. They must coordinate the work not only of 
the specialists, but also of the processing units. Consequently, they must 
be skilled in both management and librarianship so that they can integi'ate 
the service and housekeeping operations. As Miles and Vail have indicated 
on the basis of their analysis of the management of highly professionalized 
service and research organizations, “The chief executive should be a well- 
integrated combination of manager and professional."^ 

What is pei'h.’^ps most encouraging to anyone involved in academic librar- 
ianship is not just that such possibilities lie ahead, but that there is a 
strong movement in their direction. There is hardly an academic library of 
any size that does not have some librarians who are functioning as special- 
ists. Some are subject or area bibliographers; others are government 
publications or map or rare book librarians. Perhaps more often than not, 
the specialist is a branch or departmental librarian who is related to a 
special collection and its users; who combines collection building and usual- 
ly some cataloging with a variety of reference or information services; and 
who often has the added advantage of considerable independence — due, if 
to nothing else, to his physical remoteness. 

If v/e observe these specialists functioning effectively — and many of 
them, unfortunately, do not — we see that they know their clientele and col- 
lection, that they concern themselves with making the cataloging of that 
collection meet clientele needs, and that frequently they play strong — even 



formal classroom — roles in educating- their clientele to make maximum use 
of the collection. Finally, they have sufficient scope and flexibility so 
that should new needs arise — as with the development of new programs in 
ethnic studies or ecology — they can combine efforts to help work out the 
collection and service suppoii: that are required. 

At the same time, other changes are taking place in libraiy processing 
units. Librarians are being phased out of housekeeping jobs such as biblio- 
graphical verification or the routine application of Libraiy of Congress 
cards to cataloging. Non librarian managers are appearing increasingly in 
circulation and processing departments as well as in personnel and business 
operations. The introduction of automation and the application of systems 
analysis is, indeed, speeding these processes along. 

Changes are even beginning to appear in library organization and ad- 
ministration, Specialists are crossing older divisional lines and becoming 
involved, simultaneously, in collection development, cataloging, and refer- 
ence related to a collection area. Such librarians are also being given un- 
precedented latitude to carry out their functions: they are not held to 
fixed schedules; they may involve themselves in the activities of more than 
one unit; they spend substantial portions of their time outside the library 
in direct contact with their clientele. In addition, some of the bureaucratic 
rigidity affecting all librarians is being relaxed in many academic libraries, 
and more and more librarians are being provided with an increasing meas- 
ure of “voice" in libraiy affairs. 

To a considerable extent, however, these are still marginal develop- 
ments: most librarians remain overly enmeshed in processing routines 
and overly hampered by bureaucratic regulations. Substantial involve- 
ment in decision-making is still often more apparent than real, with 
libraries following a pattern that one researcher observed in the manage- 
ment of scientists in research fiims: “tempering [their] authority with 
friendly infoimality of the 'happy family’ variety" on the fallacious as- 
sumption that this “contributes to the colleague system."^ And the general 
level of academic library service remains unfortunately low. 

Nevertheless, the changes that are taking place do indicate the future 
direction of academic library organization and activity. What remains is 
for academic librarians to assess these trends and make a conscious deci- 
sion about the future of academic library seiwice. For as Don Swanson has 
noted, “The very existence of libraries ... is not to be regarded as a goal, 
but rather as one means of fulfilling a requirement for infonnation 
services."® These services must be made paramount, they must respond to 
the needs of the academic community, and they must control — and not be 
controlled by — the housekeeping functions that ai^ necessaiy only because 
they support them. 



Eldred Smith is Associate University Librarian^ University of Calif omixij 
Berkeley. 
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Staff Role in Goal Determination 



by DAVID KASER 



Decision-sharing in goal determination is very old. The^ populace in the 
city-states of Greece fully two and a half millenia ago discussed and voted 
on issues in public assembly, and officials were chosen by lot. The word 
democracy, as we know, is a direct borrowing fi*om the Greek, where 
demokratia literally means “rule by the people.” 

Democracy, unfortunately, has had always to compete for its existence 
with other less noble concepts of government because just as there is in all 
men a spark of immortality, so is there in each of us an elemental animal 
instinct that goads us to ends in conflict with that immortality. As we 
observe the deadly combat between two bull elephants for supremacy of 
the herd, we learn the unarguable apothegm that “Might makes right,” 
and men through the generations have pondered the inherent incom- 
patibility of this lesson and the higher and more laudable concepts of 
democracy. 

Idealists among us have proclaimed the high virtue of democracy, some 
to the point of martyrdom; strong princes, on the other hand, have 
practiced absolutism, some to the point of self-destruction through over- 
throw and regicide. By far the majority of men, however, lacking the 
strength of character necessary to preserve either one or the other of the 
two extreme positions, or perhaps out of a kind of homely wisdom borne 
of pragmatic empiricism, have sought some kind of middle road. 

Middle roads on so rudimentary an issue are difficult to find. The two 
extreme positions are diametrically and irreconcilably opposed one to the 
other, yet martyrdom for an ideal is impractical, and permanent rule by 
naked force is illogical. Thus the history of modem man is marked by a 
vacillating succession of efforts to devise workable compromises, however 
contradictory they may be fundamentally, or however unsatisfying they 
may be intellectually, which will utilize as many as possible of the desir- 
able characteristics of the two opposing concepts. Witness the philosophi- 
cal absurdity of such familiar saws as “God helps those who help them- 
selves,” or “Trust in God, and keep your powder dry,” or “Praise the Lord, 
and pass the ammunition.” Note even the conclusion of this latter maxim: 
“Praise the Lord, and pass the ammunition, and we’ll all stay free !” Some- 
how the majority of us seem over time to accept the notion that our demo- 
cratic liberties function best when husbanded under the protection of brute 
power. 
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The Romans were the first to weld these two opposing concepts into a 
practical government. They lodged enormous executive authority together 
with a tightly conceived administrative structure in the hands of their 
emperor, but patricians and plebeians alike participated in the processes 
of government, and the emperor ruled only with the consent of the gov- 
erned. Few will deny that, despite occasional and dramatic lapses, this 
compromise provided the Romans with a very effective administrative 
framework that served them well for centuries. History since that time 
has seen other similar attempts, some more successful than others, to re- 
concile the seemingly irreconcilable natures of these two traits. 

Although participation is a venerable practice in government, it has until 
recently been less apparent in management. Historically business and 
other service enterprises have been small enterprises, with an administra- 
tor or implementer or master at their heads, and one or two or three or 
some other limited number of journeymen or yeomen working within them. 
The drive for participation in such small enterprises was met on an hour-to- 
hour and day-to-day basis through close personal contact between master 
and journeyman. Indeed, the very noun journeyman meant an artisan 
who was free to negotiate the sale of his seiwices on a daily basis if he 
chose to do so. He could terminate his contract at any time he felt that the 
enterprise was moving out of phase with his own interests and concerns. 

It is a phenomenon of modern times, however, that today’s enterprises 
are big enterprises, often comprehending the skills and talents of thou- 
sands of individuals, often encompassing diverse products and myriad con- 
cerns, often sustaining widely various pressures and considerations, often 
embodying distant and complex goals and purposes. For obvious reasons, 
big enterprises lack the kind of close personal contact among their many 
divisions and echelons that typify small enterprises and that contribute 
naturally and simply to sound communication and full participation. 

Large enterprises therefore require formal and artificial mechanisms to 
assure a free flow of information and a satisfactory level of participation. 
Participation, after all, is beneficial both to the individual, who gains 
therefrom a continuing sense of his freedom to decide for himself, and to 
the community, which gains from the contributions of many minds, 
rather than from only a few, toward solution of its problems. 

Some libraries have in recent years become large enterprises, and as such 
they have come to share the same tribulations and opportunities as other 
large enterprises. Major among tribulations is the intricate complexity 
that so often accompanies size, but major among opportunities is the occa- 
sion to develop democratic mechanisms, thereby furnishing to the individual 
an outlet for the human urge to share in goal determination, while con- 
currently tapping new sources of energy, ideas, expertise, enthusiasm, 
wisdom, and concern in the interest of the enterprise. 

In conceptualizing a social model for operating a large library, an apt 
analogy can perhaps be found in the Roman application of democracy, 
wherein there existed a carefully designed administrative system for 
facilitating the implementation of program, but where the program itself 
was determined with the advice and consent of the people. It is perhaps 
simpler to view this Roman concept as tw^o systems operating in parallel. 
The first, or the peer structure, made broad decisions and then delegated 
much operating authority to the second, or implementing structure, but 
retained the right to draw it back or overrule it whenever it chose to do 
so. 
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Insofar as the nature of a peer structure appropriate to a large library 
is concerned, it would perhaps be difficult to find one better than a simple 
assembly of librarians. Such an assembly, meeting at regular intervals, 
can provide a forum with equal opportunity for all librarians to speak 
their minds on any issues of concern to them, to develop programs through 
conventional committee structure, and to take pei’tinent action in accord 
with sound parliamentary practice. 

It must be recognized that, for a number of i^easons, some librarians have 
in the past been reluctant to voice publicly those of their thoughts or views 
which they felt might prove unpopular with the heads of their adminis- 
trative units. If a librarians' assembly i^to^unction effectively, of course, 
this reluctance to speak one's mind hak to be overcome. Mechanisms, 
sometimes including peer involvement in promotion and job protection 
through tenure, need to be established to secure them from fear of 
retributive action by capricious administrations. 

The benefits of peer assessment without concurrent tenure, however, can 
too easily be offset by a vindictive administration if it chooses, simply by 
accepting an unwelcome recommendation for promotion and subsequently 
terminating the individual at first opportunity. Tenure without peer 
assessment, on the other hand, can encourage the obsequious currying of 
favor from one's supervisors. For greatest effectiveness, moreover, peer 
assessment and tenure should best be coupled with a rigorously applied 
“up-or-out" policy. Othemise a locked-in bureaucracy, a geriatric oli- 
garchy stifling of creativity, resistant to innovation, and smugly com- 
placent in the historical sufficiency of the status quo, can prove to be the 
unhappy result. 

It is perhaps undesirable, or at least unnecessary, to attempt to define 
too specifically the proper sphere of activity for the peer structure. Ob- 
viously its authority cannot extend beyond the boundaries laid out for the 
library itself by its parent body, but presumably it could, if the assembly so 
chose, comprehend everything tha!; lay within those bounds. Long-range 
goals and objectives, performance and service standards, and the monitor- 
ing of those standards would appear to be issues that any librarians' 
assembly would wish to reserve unto itself. It is difficult, at any rate, to 
envision any peer structure willing to relinquish determination of such 
matters to any extraneous body. 

Beyond these broad concerns, however, the librarians' assembly would 
be able to delegate to an ihiplementing structure as much of the executive 
authority necessary for program fulfillment as it wished. Although we 
appear to be living again in an Age of Eomanticism where there is distrust 
of any system — the fear apparently being that systems lend themselves to 
manipulation and machination — ^t’ew fail to recognize the great inefficiency 
and diseconomy of seeking all decisions, large and small, through the 
Committee of the Whole. Still, in the last Romantic Age, Rousseau pro- 
posed, simplistically perhaps and with imperfect historicity to be sure, 
that such was the origin of ideal government wherein the entire community 
gathered under a tree and sought accord on all issues, however small. Some 
libraries therefore, especially those in which a large credibility gap has 
developed between staff and administration, may also find such rustic 
simplicity attractive for a season, but doubtless most peer structures would 
choose sooner or later to i>.and over their broad decisions once made to an 
administrative structure for implementation. 

For an implementing structure it is difficult to propose one more ap- 
propriate in form for the task before it than the traditional pyramidal 
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structure, the inverted tree Vi^herein every individual has both responsi- 
bility and authority for the activities that occur directly below him. This 
again is a structure that has proved itself over generations past and is 
likely to remain with us for many generations to come. It has the virtues 
of simplicity, of enabling everyone to know exactly for what and to 
whom he is responsible, of permitting a flow of reports up and decisions 
down, of facilitating the establishment of optimal spans of control at all 
echelons. These are blessings devoutly to be cherished, as they are not 
easily found in such abundance in other structures. 

There is in 1970 a measure of discontent with the pyramidal administra- 
tive structure for large libraries, however. Often this unease is vague and 
diffuse, and I sometimes suspect that with many people the structure has 
simply become tainted by its association with the currently unpopular 
'^military and industrial complex** where ii has long been used to fine 
advantage. There are, however, at least three valid primary causes for dis- 
content with it, although in my judgment all three can be overcome. 

First among the primary causes of discontent with the pyramidal 
structure in libraries is that its use frequently requires that librarians with 
substantial subject training apply their skills within a limited functional 
unit of the library rather than wherever they may at a given moment be 
needed. Thus a librarian with strong competence in say biometrics or 
French history must use his competence only in his assignment as an 
acquisitions librarian or a reference librarian or a catalog librarian rather 
than in whatever functional area it happens to be needed. Some feel that 
such restricted use of subject expertise, doubtless in short supply in the 
first place, is wasteful. 

This certainly is a valid weakness, although some of its most insidious 
results can be offset by using subject specialists more as staff officers 
with wide-ranging advisory responsibilities than as line officers with 
authority to make operating decisions. There is moreover some useful 
experimentation currently underway which is atcempting to find new 
structural models which can utilize subject skills more economically by 
using them more fully. Perhaps the matrix structure, recently introduced 
into some industries with passing success, may find its way into large 
libraries. This system attempts to employ a grid of skills and talents both 
laterally and vertically across an operating assignment so as to allow 
every member of the enterprise to give free rein to his abilities. Important 
problems of responsibility and authority inhere in this design, but if they 
can be overcome, it may yet find a role in large libraries. 

A second criticism that is sometimes lodged against the traditional 
pyramidal administrative structure is that it is too easy for weak unit 
heads to filter communications both up and down the chain of command to 
the detriment of the enterprise. Such unit heads, it is said, report upward 
only those activities in their units that make them look good, and they are 
careful to hand downward no information that would enable members of 
their staff to threaten their positions or power. The less secure the unit 
head becomes, the less information he passes on, until finally eveiytbmg 
grinds to a halt. He knows that he cannot advance, and he takes care that 
he will not retreat; as in the Peter Principle, he has reached his first level 
of incompetence. 

Again It must be admitted that communications can founder in the 
pyramidal structure as they can in any other structure, but this seems 
hardly to be a weakness of the structure so much as a weakness of human 
nature. The right to appeal, after all, exists in almost any structure, and 



it is difficult to believe that either an aggressive, dynamic staff or a cap- 
able, alert administration will long permit a unit head to screen out com- 
munications except to his own disadvantage. Good communications de- 
serve the attention of everyone in the enterprise because intelligent par- 
ticipation can only proceed out of an informed constituency. 

Still a third animadversion often directed at the traditional organization 
chart is that it centralizes too much decision-making authority into the 
hands of the several unit heads. As with the first two problems, this third 
can also certainly occur, but with care it too can be circumvented. It is 
indeed a wise unit head who seeks the advice and involvement of his entire 
staff, no matter how' small, before settling upon an appropriate course of 
action for his unit. Participation is just as important, after all, on small 
issues as it is on large. It is nonetheless true because it is homely that "'two 
heads are better than one.” 

Is there then a function remaining uniquely appropriate to the adminis- 
trator? What is left for him to do, if all broad policy decisions are ac- 
complished in the peer structure through the Committee of the Whole 
and all operating decisions are made in the pyramidal structure by the 
entire staff at the echelon where needed? Does he become only a kind of 
convener or executive secretary, with responsibility only for recording the 
decisions of others? Well, I believe this is certainly a part of his respon- 
sibility and not an unimportant part at that. Simply facilitating or expedit- 
ing the work of the group is a very important function, and “housekeep- 
ing” in a library, as in a home, is much more deserving of appreciation 
than present levels of opprobrium toward the term would seem to indicate. 

But leaders must also lead; they must also inspire; they must also pro- 
voke; they must make decisions in the clutch. When someone throws a 
firebomb into the newspaper rooni, no one expects a leader to appoint a 
committee to decide what do do. He must be prepared to take immediate 
action, and it must be wise action. The leader must in more normal times, 
however, prod everyone to participate not only in decision-making as ap- 
propriate, but also in the implementation of decisions as well. The adminis- 
trator who stands by waiting to be driven by his staff is unlikely to remain 
an administrator long. He must, it seems to me, be always in the vanguard, 
be always guiding his staff to take the long view instead of permitting it to 
settle for the chimerical benefit of the short goal, be always communicating 
to them the considerations necessary if their participation is to be of 
maximal value. In the library, as in Rome, both the peer structure and 
the administrative structure can, it seems to me, stand together with each 
buttressing the other, thereby giving unprecedented strength to their com- 
mon enterprise. That enterprise, however, can be common to both struc- 
tures only when there has been widespread participation in the determina- 
tion of its goals and the methods of attaining its objectives. 

David Kaser is Director of Libraries ^ Cornell University. 



